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§ procedure. 


PRE-MORAL APPRAISALS 


1 


Mill had claimed that just as the only proof that an object is visible is 
that people do see it, so the only evidence that a thing is desirable is that 
people do desire it. Moore thought that this was a “ naive and artless ” 
example of the naturalistic fallacy ; since while ‘ visible’ means ‘ able to 
be seen ’, ‘ desirable ’ means not ‘able to be desired’ but ‘ what ought to 
be desired or deserves to be desired’. The fact that a thing is desired may 
prove, no doubt, that it is capable of being desired, but certainly does not 
prove that it deserves to be desired; and Mill has therefore been guilty 
of a fallacy ‘‘ so obvious that it is quite wonderful how Mill failed to see it ” 
(Principia Ethica, p. 66-67). This sort of criticism of Mill has come to be 
very widely accepted, and one of its most recent re-appearances is in a book 
by Professor Britton, in which Britton claims that Mill ‘“‘ confuses ‘ can be 
desired ’ with ‘ ought to be desired ’ ” (Karl Britton : John Stuart Mill, p. 50). 

Mill of course has slipped up here. ‘ Desired ’ does not entail ‘ desirable ’ 
as ‘seen ’ entails ‘ visible’. But the possibility seems not to have occurred 
to his critics, that Mill’s chief contention could still be correct although the 
analogy was ill-chosen. His claim was that the only evidence of the desir- 
ability of a thing lay in the desires that people had ; and he hoped also to 
indicate thereby an objective procedure for determining what was really 
desirable. Now some recent discussion by Professor Nowell-Smith would 
tend to vindicate that claim, while extinguishing the hope of an ‘ objective ’ 
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For in Nowell-Smith’s account of the use of the word ‘ good’ that use 
is tied ultimately, although in no too simple a way, to ‘ attitudes’; and 
these, being more or less the Hobbesian ‘ endeavours’, are nothing very 
different from ‘desires’ or ‘ preferences’. His analysis, indeed, is a great 
deal more subtle and complex at points than Mill ever dreamt of. I shall be 
discussing some of the details of it in due course, but immediately I am 
concerned only with what I take to be the gist of it. (a) The use of ‘ good’ 
in contexts of choice—as in “‘ I chose it because it was the best ’—expresses 
a pro-attitude, but also “ contextually implies that I have reasons for my 
choice ”’ (Ethics, p. 161). (6) The use of ‘ good ’ in appraisals does not directly 
imply a pro-attitude. We judge a thing good (i) in respect of some of its 
properties, and (ii) by reference to standards or criteria. We can appraise, 
however, without regarding the criteria that we use as the right ones, and 
without having any of the appropriate pro-attitudes, as the ‘ embittered 
schoolmaster’ might grade his pupils in the standard ways although he 
thought that these were bad ways of assessing intelligence, or even preferred 
stupidity to intelligence. On the other hand there is still an indirect reference 
to preferences ; because although ‘ good’ can come to have a conventional 
use, and pro-attitudes may come to depend on the acceptance (by others 
generally) of certain criteria, instead of the other way round, still there 
must have been some ‘ primary cases’ in which originally the criteria came 
to be accepted because of pro-attitudes. Thus in this respect Mill is vindi- 
cated, in that ‘desirable’ (or at least ‘ good’) is necessarily related to 
desires (or at least to pro-attitudes), although not in so simple a way as 
Mill had thought. On the other hand, his hope of a snappy method of settling 
disputes about what things are desirable is, if Nowell-Smith is correct, quite 
vain. For the use of ‘ good ’ implies not merely pro-attitudes but also criteria, 
and these can always be questioned. There is always at any level the question 
of whether the criteria appealed to at the next lower level are good or bad 
criteria ; and the discussion of that question is again a matter of applying 
criteria. Whatever level we reach we must always be appealing to criteria ; 
and we may always, although we need not always, question these criteria. 
“The self-guaranteeing criteria so vainly sought by some moralists are 
neither possible nor necessary’ (p. 175, and pp. 160-175). 

I think that that is a fair rendering of Nowell-Smith’s points, although 
he does not discuss their bearing specifically on Mill’s arguments. Now my 
purpose in this paper is to suggest, in respect of a certain sort of appraisal, 
that Nowell-Smith’s criticism of attempts to find a “ self-guaranteeing ” 
criterion embodies a mistake which Mill himself was not guilty of ; and that 
Mill’s connexion of ‘ desirable ’ with ‘ desired ’ is correct as he stated it. I 
am concerned only with one sort of appraisal, which I call ‘ pre-moral’. 
Not only are pre-moral appraisals non-moral, but not even all non-moral 
appraisals are pre-moral. People, in fact, very seldom have occasion to 
make pre-moral appraisals, which, no doubt, is why there is no ready-made 
label for them. It is not, however, that they are trifling ; but that they are, 
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on the contrary, so important that it would be intolerably disturbing to 
have to make them very often. 

It does happen sometimes that one has occasion to appraise different 
ways of life. One would have such occasion if, for example, one were faced 
with the decision to grasp an opportunity of a harmless security, leisure and 
comfort at the cost of separating oneself from some intimate relationships 
that one valued. For the sake of brevity, let us call these alternatives 
‘comfort ’ and ‘ friendship’. Not often, perhaps, would there be occasion 
to make a choice of stark extremity. Yet even that is possible. If one had 
one’s valued friends and were offered an agreeable and secure post far away 
from them, then although there would be other considerations as well, yet 
on the one hand one could be so addicted to the comforts of life, and on 
the other hand so involved in valued relationships, that the only issue that 
really counted was between comfort and friendship. Even if other considera- 
tions counted for something appreciable, the only way of estimating how 
much, and so of coming to make a thoroughly considered decision, would 
be to make an abstraction and balancing of the factors involved. 

Now I am concerned here not with the decisions and choices themselves, 
but with the logically precedent preferences and appraisals. Further, I am 
concerned not with full-blown moral appraisals, but with the different.sort 
of appraisal which I am calling pre-moral. 

What I mean by a pre-moral appraisal is, in the first place, the appraisal 
not of actions or policies, or of persons or dispositions, but only of objectives, 
or sorts of objectives. Further, not all objectives are the object of pre-moral 
appraisal, but only those objectives which are states or conditions of a 
person. Objectives—including those which are the objects of pre-moral 
appraisal—may, of course, also be morally appraised. The difference between 
the moral and the pre-moral appraisal of an objective is not in the mode of 
expression of the verdict, but in the grownds of the latter. If you thought 
that people who lived comfortably would be those most likely to further the 
objectives of others, and not to impede them (because they had the leisure 
to cultivate a charitable disposition, perhaps, or because they were not 
easily tempted into envy, or for whatever reason you will), and if on this 
account you judged comfort to be desirable, you would be liable to be making 
a moral appraisal. I use the word ‘liable’ because it might be that you 
thought that you yourself could live a happy life only where you were not 
distressed by the frustrations of other people. If your application of the 
criterion of regard for others were limited by the consideration, that you 
should not be distressed by the frustrations of others, so that impediments 
to the pursuit of the objectives of others were condemned only to the extent 
that they distressed you, I should not call that a moral appraisal. For it 
would be to give the criterion of regard for others only a limited application. 
Thus if you said, “ Look after yourself; because an unhappy person is a 
morally ineffective person ’’, I should say that you were commending pru- 
dential criteria, but implicitly limiting their application by some moral 
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criterion, since you were giving no warrant for prudential except so far ag 
endorsed by moral criteria. And if you said, “‘ Consider others ; because 
you cannot be really happy at the expense of others ”’, I should say that you 
were commending moral criteria, but limiting their application by prudential 
criteria. Then by a pre-moral appraisal I mean an appraisal in which criteria 
of regard for others are either not applied at all or else given only a limited 
application (which is to say, not used as moral criteria); and by moral 
appraisal I mean appraisal in which criteria of regard for others are applied, 
and not given a limited application. 

I have suggested that there could be occasions on which one had to 
make a very extreme sort of choice between, say, ‘ comfort’ and ‘ friend- 
ship ’, and when one had to compare and evaluate these things. Further, 
it could be that, so far as one could see, the pursuit of the first would no 
more impede or promote the objectives of others than the pursuit of the 
second, so that morally there was so far no distinction to be made between 
them. Such a situation would be one in which there was manifestly occasion 
for pre-moral appraisal. Nor is it that in such a situation there would be 
nothing left to do but merely discover where one’s preference lay, without 
appraising. Nor is pre-moral appraisal merely the expression of preference. 
For a preference may not settle on one alternative until the appraisal has 
been made. At all events it is the purpose of the remainder of this paper 
to consider some of the differences between appraisals and expressions of 
preference. For the moment, then, I may perhaps assume that there is 
such a difference, and discuss a little further the relation between moral 
and pre-moral appraisal. 

If there are, as I claim, appraisals of objectives which are not moral 
appraisals, then such (pre-moral) appraisals will have to be taken into 
account when moral appraisals are made. For if, in our moral calculations, 
we take account of the extent to which the achievement of some objective 
will promote or impede the pursuit of the objectives of others, then our 


(pre-moral) appraisal of these objectives of others will affect the results of | 
our moral calculations. For example, one may compare different sorts of | 


possible societies—let us say, a society in which there are many restrictions 
and little discontent, and a society in which there is greater discontent and 
also greater freedom. It might be that one could decide that so far as impedi- 
ments to people’s objectives were concerned, the impediments caused by 
people inconsiderately exercising their freedom in the free society were just 
about balanced by the restrictions existing in the restricted society. If we 
made such a comparison and if, as is logically possible, we came to such a 
conclusion, then we might say that contentment and freedom so far rated 
about equal in moral appraisal. The moral balance between policies pro- 
moting a free society and policies promoting a restricted society would 80 
far be equal. But the qualification ‘so far’ is important, for we would not 
be entitled to deny that there might be other considerations which tilted 
the moral scales. For there would still be occasion for evaluation of freedom 
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and contentment ; and one might rate the one higher than the other—al- 
though, of course, on grounds different from those on which the rating came 
out equal. One might oneself prefer freedom ; and might think that those 
with a contrary preference were benighted. One might think that one’s own 
preferences were the more discriminating ; and one might be right. And at 
all events, when one is morally calculating the relation between any given 
objective and the objectives of others, what one has to take into account 
is not merely actual or probable objectives in actual or probable situations, 
but also hypothetical objectives in merely conjectural situations. Even if 
people had always lived in beehive societies, and had never actually hankered 
after freedom, still it would not be irrelevant, in any moral calculations 
that one might make, to envisage the absence of restrictions as a possible 
objective. Someone who did that, and who came to the conclusion that 
the free life was preferable, might be the prophet of a new way of life. 

Thus terms like ‘ good’ and ‘ desirable’ can, as we all know, occur in 
a variety of contexts and uses, not all of which are moral. An objective 
may be appraised as desirable (morally speaking), and I am suggesting 
that it may also be differently appraised as desirable (pre-morally speaking). 
It is evident that it is something of this kind that Mill had in mind when he 
used the term ‘ desirable ’ and linked it with ‘ desired’. Clearly he did not 
mean ‘ desirable ’ in the sense of ‘ morally desirable ’, since it was happiness 
itself that he was discussing ; and that could not be regarded by him as 
morally desirable, since for him the moral desirability of a thing consisted 
in its tendency to promote happiness. It seems to be thought, however, 
that really Mill was making ‘ desirable ’ and ‘ desired ’ equivalent expressions. 
By a pre-moral appraisal I mean an appraisal, and not merely a report 
about anyone’s desires—nor even a statistical digest of the world’s yearnings. 
So if Mill intended to claim any such equivalence he could not allow for the 
making of pre-moral appraisals. What Mill says, however, is that the only 
evidence that a thing is desirable is that it is desired ; and x may be evidence 
of y without either entailing the other. Further, Mill thinks of happiness 
as something having ‘ ingredients ’ or * parts ’, and not merely as something 
which is distinguished from everything else as an end distinguished from 
means. These ‘ parts ’, one presumes, may be appraised relatively to each 
other. A pre-moral appraisal, then, might be described as an appraisal of 
anything so far as it is regarded as a possible ‘ part’ of happiness, taking 
the term ‘ part’ in the sense which Mill gave it. My purpose in this paper 
is to show that these appraisals are genuinely appraisals, although Mill’s 
claim is justified, that the only evidence for them is desires. 

Instead of the terms ‘ desirable’ and ‘ desired ’, however, I shall in the 
main use the terms ‘ preferable’ and ‘ preferred’. I do not think that it 
is a matter of any great importance ; but the latter terms bring out, as the 
former do not explicitly, the element of comparison that is involved in 
deliberation and appraisal. 
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II 


Now Nowell-Smith’s claim is that the chief difference between saying 
that a thing is good and merely expressing a liking or preference is that 
“it is improper to use ‘ good ’, at least in an impersonal formula, to 
express or defend a preference unless the preference is a considered 
one, based on reasons and not unusual. And to say that the preference 
is ‘ based on reasons’ is to say that the speaker applied criteria or 
standards ” (Ethics, p. 170). 
We have seen also that Nowell-Smith allows in his analysis for the questioning 
of the criteria themselves, which is something involving appeal to higher- 
level criteria. We do not need to question these, but always we may if we 
choose ; so that although the questioning need not go on for ever, it can 
never be completed by the discovery of a “ self-guaranteeing ’’ criterion, 
since there is no such thing (p. 175). This constant stressing by Nowell. 
Smith of appeal to criteria is probably illuminating of some, or even of 
most, appraisals. But I am puzzled to know how it can apply to the sort 
which I am concerned with. ‘Comfort’, ‘ friendship’ and so forth—what 
are the criteria (apart of course from moral criteria) by means of which 
these can be appraised ? There are a number of things that one can think 
of. It could be argued, I suppose, as it has sometimes in fact been argued, 
that such a thing as friendship—or perhaps one should say ‘love’, as the 
disposition and capacity to enter into friendship, irrespective of opportunity 
—is superior to many other ways of life, in that it is something more per- 
manent, more accessible and more secure than most. It is not something 
brief, like sexual pleasure. It is not something difficult of access, like the 
cultivated pleasures of the mind. It is secure in this respect, that while 
sometimes it is beyond one’s power to keep one’s friends, it is one’s own 
decision whether or not one loves. These arguments are familiar enough ; 
and if they are disputable, they are still intelligible ; and they certainly 
suggest criteria for the appraisal of these ways of life which I have been 
discussing. 

They are, however, a very special sort of criteria ; for they are necessary 
and a priori and, in a word, self-guaranteeing. For if a gratification is valued 
at all then matters of permanency, accessibility and security are relevant. 
On the other hand these ‘ criteria ’, necessary indeed, achieve their necessity 
only through their vacuity. For what one has to say is that if something 
is valued then the questions of permanence, accessibility and security arise ; 
which is to say that the criteria are applicable only where on other grounds 
a preference or appraisal is made already—it is of no import that a thing 
should be permanent, accessible and secure if we are indifferent to it anyway. 
What we have to look for, then, are the criteria, apart from these important 
but empty ones, which we may appeal to. But there are none. 

There are none, that is to say, unless we go outside the field of pre-moral 
appraisal. For we might of course appeal to moral criteria, and if we were 
making a moral appraisal that is obviously what we should have to do. On 
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the other hand I have claimed that we must keep these sorts of appraisal 
distinct, since the moral appraisal may in some cases presuppose a pre-moral 
appraisal. 

Now a further item of Nowell-Smith’s account is that not merely are 
appraisals made by appeal to criteria, but also with respect to certain pro- 
perties of the thing appraised : 

‘When we judge something to be good we always judge it to be 

good in respect of some property, and it is a question of empirical 

fact whether it has this property or not . . .” (Ethics, p. 164). 
The reason for this, one supposes, is that criteria function by specifying 
properties. To use an Urmson sort of example : a Super Fancy apple is 
one with an unblemished skin, unbruised flesh, and a diameter of not less 
than three inches—or whatever it may be. Then what has to be done with 
apples is to look for blemishes and make measurements. What Nowell-Smith 
says is perhaps clear and obvious. At least it is clearly and obviously true 
of that sort of grading. But I am not sure that it is at all true of the sort of 
grading that concerns me chiefly in this paper. For what is appraised in a 
pre-moral appraisal is not things, nor even particular people and their lives, 
but ways of life, or sorts of life, or, if you like, ‘ properties ’ that particular 
lives may have. Certainly one might say that the life that one had lived 
in Greenland was better than the life one had lived in London—not merely 
more intensely gratifying, and not necessarily morally better, but in the 
limited sense appropriate to a pre-moral appraisal more desirable. That 
might be a low-level pre-moral appraisal of a reflective sort. But if it were 
that, then it would depend on some higher-level appraisal of sorts of life 
—one thought, perhaps, that the rigorous and elementary sort of life was 
better than the cultivated and metropolitan sort. So the questions that one 
is driven to eventually are questions such as “ Is being comfortable prefer- 
able to being loving?” If what Nowell-Smith says is true, then in order 
to answer such questions what we have to look for are properties that belong 
to being comfortable and properties that belong to being loving, so that 
we can apply criteria. 

But it is a vain search. If you are asked what it is in some car that you 
value it for you can no doubt answer the question by mentioning its speed, 
comfort, economy, or whatever it is. But that question cannot be pressed 
ad infinitum in all contexts. If you are one of the people who believe that 
it is love that makes the world go round, and if you are asked what it is 
about love that you value it for, what can you answer? You can value this 
or that relationship, or this or that sort of relationship, because it is a loving 
sort of relationship ; but if you are prepared to answer the question, what 
it is about love that makes you value things because they are loving, then 
you are simply giving the whole game away. If you had great moral pre- 
tensions you might want to claim that you valued, say, comfort only because 
you found it impossible to accomplish the highest flights of altruism in a 
state of discomfort : but then you would be open to the charge—if none 
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less amiable were pressed—that it was not really comfort that you valued, 
Just as some people do not really love music, although they dearly love 
going to concerts. 

Contrary to Nowell-Smith’s analysis, these procedures of picking out 
properties and applying criteria do have termini. What is a terminus for 
me, of course, may not be a terminus for you. It might just be that you were 
so colossally high-minded that you really did value the gratification of your 
baser desires only because frustration impeded you in the execution of 
your duties. Then what was a terminus for me and for most people would 
not be a terminus for you. But Nowell-Smith would have us embark on 
his moral train journey, passing station after station of higher- and higher. 
level criteria ; and he would never have the train stop to let us off peaceably. 
We must force our way off, with the knowledge that we are leaving an infinite 
number of perfectly good stations unreached. Every station is just on the 
way to another station further along the line. 

These infinite train journeys of Nowell-Smith’s come about, of course, 
only in his analysis of appraisals and not in his analysis of the expression 
and explanation of preferences generally. He is not so foolish as to deny 
that there can be question-blocking answers to the question “‘ Why did 
you choose ?”’ Here he will let you off at whatever station you please, and 
you can stop the train anywhere without penalty. But that is not enough. 
For his infinite train-journey theory of appraisals and criteria is clearly 
false of the most important situation of all—the situation, that is to say, of 
revelation and conversion. It is not that always we come, grasping our 
criteria, ready to clap them on to the right properties ; and that sometimes 
we fail to notice properties that are there. What happens on at least some 
rare occasions is that people come to realise that they have not known what 
they should look for, and that now they do know. It was not that they had 
been misapplying criteria, or failing to apply them for lack of a nose for 
properties ; but that now they have new criteria in place of old ones, or in 
place of none at all. If people discover what is for them a new way of life, 
and are impressed by it, and feel emphatic about it, and want to say emphatic 
things about it—it is a pity if then we have to warn them sternly to keep 
clear of words like ‘ good ’. 

We do not have to issue any such warnings. The need for them has 
seemed to arise only because of the disastrous effects of Moore’s attack on 
Mill, and because of the fact that talk about a ‘ naturalistic fallacy ’ has 
come to be thought of as divinely inspired. All that is required is that an 
account should be given of the relation between ‘ desirable ’ and ‘ desired’ 
in this context such as will preserve the one term as a term of appraisal 
linked with but not equivalent to the other term. Giving this account is a 
matter of rehearsing a few platitudes ; and the remainder of this paper will 
be concerned to do just that. 


Ill 


It is claimed by Nowell-Smith that generally speaking it is wrong to 
use ‘ good’ to express a preference unless it is a considered one, based on 
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reasons (that is to say, criteria), and not unusual (Zthics, p. 170). But this 
is to get the thing the wrong way round. It is as if one were to contend that 
generally it was wrong to say “It’s red” if one merely saw it as red and 
had not deeply considered the matter. There can be all sorts of reasons, on 
all sorts of occasions, for pulling someone up who has claimed that something 
is red, simply because it has looked red to him. We do sometimes go wrong, 
and can sometimes be put right. On the other hand the attempt to generalise 
from this can lead us into bafflement. If we allow that we can never properly 
make a material object-statement based on what we see, without considering 
and testing the step, then we can never get round to taking the step ; for 
the tests themselves, or the ‘ consideration ’, involve similar steps ; and so 
on. But of course if we do take the step then it may be challenged ; for very 
immediate reasons, if someone sees the thing differently, or for more remote 
reasons. You can never say of any occasion that here is a step which cannot 
be challenged, for always it can. For always there is a logical gap between 
the evidence and the pronouncement, between the report of the perception 
and the statement about the thing. Still, although there is a permanent gap, 
the presumption must be that the step is correct, since the alternative is 
an infinite regress of questions. It is one thing to say that this regress can 
always be carried as far as you like ; but another to say that it must always 
be carried as far as you can, since there is no limit to that except physical 
exhaustion. 

The point about ordinary empirical judgments, of course, is that a whole 
lot of circumstances can be specified in which we have reason to discount 
the step from the appearance to the reality. If I hear a noise and you do 
not, then there may be merely a blank disagreement. But it makes sense 
to say that one of us is wrong and is merely hearing things, or that the other 
is deficient. If you can show me that I have a cold in the head then you 
have taken a step to back up your claim that there is no noise, and that I 
am not in this instance justified in going from ‘I hear a noise ” to “‘ There 
isa noise’. Now the same thing seems to be true of appraisals and prefer- 
ences. In the first place a preference or appraisal may be undiscriminating. 
We may, to take an important but not portentous example, prefer chess 
to ludo, not because we are fully aware of the features of both games and 
prefer those of the former to those of the latter, but because in our crassness 
we are capable of mastering chess while remaining insensitive to the subtleties 
of ludo. In the second place a preference or appraisal may be unbalanced, 
We know well enough, for example, that a person whose childhood has 
lacked not only elementary comforts and needs but also any sense of affection 
and security will sometimes react with an abnormal (if not unusual) attitude 
towards such things as the acquisition of money and power : either enviously, 
in undervaluing these ; or covetously, in exaggerating their satisfactions. 
Now in all things we have sometimes to rely on the authority of others, 
since we cannot be everywhere and all sorts of person all at once. But just 
as we can know that someone is in sensory respects abnormal, and therefore 
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correct or discount his perceptual reports and judgments ; so we can know 
that someone is in other respects undiscriminating or unbalanced, and there. 
fore correct or discount his preferences and appraisals. 

We may as well note in passing that the parallel extends quite far. For 
just as a sensory abnormality may be either temporary, such as the cold in 
the head that makes me hear noises, or chronic, such as colour blindness; 
so also unbalance may be either temporary or chronic : I may be too hungry, 
or too angry, for example, to be able to see things straight ; or I may have 
a more or less permanent defect of character or temperament. Using an- 
other sort of language : a perception may be corrigible by one’s own future 
perceptions, or corrigible only by the perceptions of others ; so a preference 
or appraisal may be corrigible by one’s own future preferences and appraisals, 
or corrigible only by those of others. 

Surely one of the chief reasons why ‘ subjectivist ’ analyses of appraisals 
have seemed to be so unavoidable is that Mill’s dictum has been taken 
seriously, and it has been thought that if appraisals are tied to preferences, 
then since the latter are so very ‘ subjective "telling us nothing about the 
object, as Kant more or less put it—the appraisals themselves cannot be 
‘objective ’. This elementary blunder is backed up by the fact, as it seems, 
that there is no way of specifying standard conditions, no way of deter. 
mining what are the circumstances in which we may say that a preference 
is both balanced and discriminating without simply saying in the end that 
a discriminating and balanced preference is one which prefers what is prefer- 
able. Why should we say that an eccentric person was unbalanced when it 
might be that he could equally well be regarded as an innovator from whom 
we could learn? The answer to that question would have to be either that 
innovations were theoretically impossible as well as practically improbable, 
or that the difference between eccentric and innovator was simply that the 
one preferred the wrong things and the other the right things. But then 
we would be achieving ‘ objectivity ’ by arguing in a circle. 

And yet it is difficult altogether to get away from Mill’s point. Then if 
it is admitted, it has seemed that there are only these alternatives : either 
that to appraise is simply to express one’s own preference ; or that to ap- 
praise is to say something about what other people do (usually) prefer. 
The latter reduces appraisals to a species of empirical statements, and the 
former is simply ‘ subjectivism ’. 

Now for all that there has been so much discussion of these matters it 
seems to me that it is still surprisingly easy to see what is wrong with the 
alternatives. In considering the relation between preferences and appraisals 
it is illuminating to consider a little further the relation between reports of 
perceptions and statements about things. You can try to give a phenomenal- 
ist account of empirical propositions : that they are statements about how 
something would look to people under such-and-such conditions (or perhaps, 
about how it would appear that there was something which seemed such- 
and-such under such-and-such conditions). But the chief difficulty that 
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faces phenomenalist reductions, I suppose, is the fact that they involve 
the notion expressed by phrases such as ‘ under such-and-such conditions ’ : 
this in turn must be susceptible of phenomenalist reduction, and so on ad 
infinitum. It is one thing to say that you can only find out what things are 
like by finding out what they look like ; but that is not the same as saying 
that the meaning of a statement about what a thing is like reduces to a set 
of statements about how it looks or would look. Not only is there a gap 
between the report ‘‘ [It looks red (to me, now)” and the statement “ It is 
red”, but there is a gap between any set of reports of the first sort and any 
set of statements of the second sort. Yet we still have to rely on the sort 
of evidence expressed by the first sort of proposition. 

We may admit these things, and yet we do not consider ourselves thereby 
driven into a hopeless solipsism. If they worry us, as in a sense they do, we 
learn to put up with our worry. What is a little baffling, however, is the 
fact that while we happily tolerate this empirical little mote in our eye, we 
go into philosophical fits over the vastly similar beam which we discern in 
the eye of the moralist. We notice that he is trying—that is, at the pre-moral 
level of his deliberations as well as at other levels—to make an appraisal 
and not merely to express private preferences. But then we wonder how it 
can be possible to do such a thing. A sort of moral phenomenalism suggests 
itself as a way out of the difficulties : to say that a thing is preferable is to 
say that people would normally prefer it. Then this is either to take ‘ nor- 
mally ’ as ‘ usually ’, which would make appraisals into empirical generalisa- 
tions and muzzle the dissenter ; or it is to take ‘ normally ’ to mean something 
different from ‘usually’, in which case we are driven to say something 
such as that the normal preference is the preference for what is really prefer- 
able, which takes us back to our circle. 

But then what is there so wrong with circles ? We can dismiss phenomen- 
alism, perhaps, but we cannot at the same time dismiss the notion of standard 
conditions. What has to be dismissed is the notion that it is not proper to 
take the step from appearance to reality until the absence of abnormal 
conditions has been positively and exhaustively established. But that is 
not to say that we cannot in particular cases specify particular sorts of 
abnormal conditions. It is not merely that we jolly well just can, which 
is true but philosophically unhelpful ; but that we must be able to if we are 
ever to talk about the world at all, which is not only true but also illuminating. 
It is merely that it is a hopeless aspiration, to think of contracting out of 
the philosophically difficult object-talk and getting right back to the primitive 
appearances and staying there. 

So here is a camel, and we swallow it happily enough. Appraisals may 
not present us with a gnat, but at all events with a camel of precisely similar 
Measurements—and we strain at it. Certainly we cannot exhaustively 
specify what is a balanced preference, and therefore cannot exhaustively 
specify standard conditions. But we know some sorts of things which make 
for unbalance, even if in supposing that we do we already presuppose that 
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we know what the right preferences are. But then neither can we specify | 


exhaustively, or at all, what are the standard conditions in matters of L 
perception ; and although we can show that here or there non-standard 


conditions are present, in doing so we presuppose that in some matters at | 
least we do know what the ‘right’ perceptions are. In empirical matters | 
there is a permanent gap between propositions of the appearance-level | 
and propositions of the reality-level, and yet empirical discourse survives; | 
and survives although, in spite of the gap, there is in the last resort no 


other way of finding out what things are like than by looking. What is 


there, then, to stop us from agreeing with Mill that the only proof that a 
thing is desirable is that is desired, while recognising also that to say that 
a thing is desirable is to say more than that it is desired by someone, and more 
even than that it would be desired by someone or other under certain hypo- 


thetical conditions? Appraisals are of a different level from reports of 


preferences, although they are not logically independent of them. | 


It must be mentioned at this point that Nowell-Smith does claim the 
contrary of what I have been arguing. He says, (In moral cases) “‘ we cannot, 
as we can in empirical cases, define the normal or standard observer without 


circularity ’ (Ethics, p. 57). I cannot try to meet his arguments on this | 


point because I have not been able to discover that he gives any. These 
days it is readily assumed, perhaps, that none are needed. Yet in this 
matter—so far, that is, as it might be taken to have some application to 
the issue which concerns me—Nowell-Smith is surely mistaken. In the case 
of pre-moral appraisals—and I am confining discussion to these, for they 
are the only sort of appraisals which I think to have any close analogy 
with empirical statements—I cannot see that there is any more circularity 
than there is in the case of empirical statements. For (1) the standard 
observer, pre-morally speaking, can in some respects and to some extent 
be defined altogether without circularity. We know by certain tests which 
do not presuppose any pre-moral judgment that people in certain sorts of 
condition are unbalanced in their judgment generally. If you discovered 
that some melancholic person became the more unstable and unreliable 
in his judgment generally the more his melancholy developed, you would 
have established a prima facie case for regarding the condition as unbalancing 
in respect of pre-moral appraisal as well as in respect of other exercises of 
judgment. (2) What has to be defined in the empirical case is a standard 
observer under standard conditions. You may define these conditions as 
you please. However they may be defined, the question still arises, how it 
can ever be determined in any particular case that the standard conditions 
are in fact present. Someone says, “‘ Here I am, and X appears to me to 
be p, and further, on this occasion I have no room for doubts about the 
p-ness of X, because this time I myself and the conditions are standard ”. 
He may say, and he may be thoroughly well justified in saying it ; but how 
can he establish that his judgment, that all the conditions are standard, is 
not vitiated by undetected non-standard conditions? He is up against the 
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inescapable philosophical bugbear—the question, how can he be sure that 
the conditions do not merely seem to him to be standard? Of course he is 
going to get by all right, practically speaking. One sort of lunacy is allowing 
one’s everyday beliefs to be shaken by that sort of question. But sanity is 
not the escape from circles. It is the refusal to be daunted by them ; the 
rational acceptance of the practice of pulling oneself up by one’s own shoe- 
strings ; and the process of relying on one’s perceptions in the course of 
justifying one’s reliance upon them. 

These are not hard sayings. In fact they are platitudes. Here then is 
another platitude : although appraisals are of a different logical level from 
preferences, still the presumption is that if one prefers x to y then z is prefer- 
able to y. Being platitudinous, that is not a very hard saying either. It 
represents ‘commonsense ’, ‘ the ordinary moral consciousness’, the way 
people go about making the sort of appraisal which I am discussing. What 
I prefer I must hold as preferable unless there are good reasons to the con- 
trary. Such reasons can sometimes be produced ; and if someone has a 
contrary preference there is already a case for discussion. Either we decide 
to keep to the level of mere reports of preference and do not dispute ; or 
else it becomes a matter of appraisal. Then the onus is on us, if we dispute, 
if we maintain a position, to show that the other is in this case undiscrimin- 
ating or unbalanced. There is always room for such a contention. It can 
always be made. But it cannot be established merely by showing that the 
preference is unusual, that most people would have a different preference. 
For if the rest of the world were devoted wholeheartedly to the cultivation 
of sottish pleasures, that would not mean that the solitary few exceptions, 
who preferred the cultivation of intimate relationships, let us say, were 
condemned to a silence which could be broken only by a muttered “ De 
gustibus . . .”. These could hold—and with reason—that the rest of the 
world was wrong. For gratifications differ, as was remarked, in respect of 
their conformity with certain necessary, if vacuous, criteria. It might be 
that these few dissenters could point to the brevity and impermanence of 
sottish gratifications ; to the inaccessibility of even some cultivated pleasures 
of the eye and palate ; to security in love, if not in possession of the beloved ; 
and so on. They could appeal to Mill’s classic test, and argue that the rest 
of the world had disqualified itself from any claim to be able to make the 
comparison—a charge of undiscrimination. There are all sorts of arguments 
which they could use to defend their position. Nor is there anything queer 
in this. For in empirical matters there can also be many sorts of arguments 
which could be used to defend a dissenting position. If I suffered from chronic 
double-vision it would be pointless for me to insist that everything always 
came in twos, and that the rest of the world was simply misled by the poverty 
of its perceptual apparatus. On the other hand, if sometimes I saw some 
things with a slight red sheen, and if it transpired that all the things that I 
saw thus were viciously radio-active ; then there would be point in my in- 
sisting that these things were really slightly red, although only I could 
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see that they were. So long as I could suppose that it would be possible 
in some way to contrive that other people should see things as I did, without 
their becoming no longer recognisably human in the process, there would 
be an excuse for my saying that the things were really as I saw them. 


IV 


Thus in respect at least of pre-moral appraisals Mill, it seems to me, was 
substantially correct : if you are going to determine what is preferable, 
then the proper evidence is what is preferred. On the other hand it has also 
to be added to this, as a corrective, that there is a logical gap between any 
set of preferences and any given appraisal. The analogy, of course, is not 
with the relation between ‘seen’ and ‘ visible’ but with the relation be- 
tween reports of perceptions and statements about things. When this is 
ignored there is an irreconcilable conflict between intuitionist and sub- 
jectivist. The intuitionist realises that just as we see what is red or green, 
or whatever it is, so we see straight off what is preferable. For the pre- 
sumption is that if a thing is preferred it is preferable. What is more, he 
realises that to appraise is not the same as to express a preference. Then, 
unable to bridge the gap, and still rightly clinging to his insight that we 
can know what is preferable, there is nothing left for him to do but postulate 
an intuition. Nor would there even be anything much wrong with that if 
the intuition were not rendered inexplicable by being divorced from the 
preference. The subjectivist, on the other hand, appreciates that there is a 
tie between the preferable and the preferred, but he gives a disastrously 
oversimplified account of it. 

Now much of this is not very different from Nowell-Smith’s analysis. 
But there is a crucial difference. The difference has already been mentioned, 
but it may profitably be briefly returned to. Nowell-Smith holds that ‘ good’ 
can express a preference only if the preference is a considered one—that is, 
based on reasons, criteria. Further, he holds that at any level criteria may 
be questioned, and that there are no criteria which are “ self-guaranteeing ”. 
Both these contentions, I have held, are mistaken. 

(1) Certainly an appraisal can be challenged by claiming that some 
preference on which it was based was not ‘considered’. Consideration, 
however, may sometimes be, but is not always, a matter of applying criteria. 
The sort of consideration which is necessary is what I have called ‘ discrimina- 
tion’. The difference is plain enough. Nowell-Smith’s mistake is as if one 
were to say that no-one should ever make a statement based on a perception 
unless it had been considered whether in this case it was correct to take the 
step from the perception to the statement. Certainly one ought not to make 
statements based on careless observation : if one is going to commit oneself, 
then, at least where the thing is important, one ought to look attentively. 
But, as we all know now, careful scrutiny is not necessarily scrutiny accom- 
panied by reflection. The reflection is called for only if there is some reason 
for supposing that in this case the step might well be a wrong step ; and we 
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cannot all allow ourselves always to remember that there is always or always 
could be such a reason. No more, then, is there need for anything more than 
discrimination in preference, unless there is special occasion for going further 
into the matter. 

(2) The fact that insistence on criteria here is mistaken comes out clearly 
in the disastrous results of claiming that there are no criteria which are 
“ self-guaranteeing ’’. This is disastrous, because it suggests that doubts 
and disputes may be irresoluble in a radical sense. For of course when we 
come to empirical statements there is something that in a sense is self- 
guaranteeing. This is simply looking and seeing. This is self-guaranteeing 
—or its results are—in the sense that it is a sort of rock-bottom. It is not 
that perceptions cannot be misleading : it is not that careful attention will 
always dispel illusions. It is that the only way of showing that this piece 
of looking and seeing has misfired is to appeal, either directly or via generalisa- 
tions and suchlike, to some other pieces of looking and seeing ; and in this 
respect looking and seeing is the final test. This is one case at least where the 
suggestion of hierarchy in the term ‘level’ does not make it misleading to 
talk about different levels of language and to place reports of perceptions 
and statements about things at different levels. Then although perceptions 
are not final in the sense of being ‘ incorrigible ’, they are final in the sense 
that they can be challenged only by appealing to other things at the same 
level. But to suggest that criteria in appraisals are never self-guaranteeing, 
that they may always be disputed, and that they can be established only 
by appeal to further higher-level criteria, is to suggest that there is no limit 
to the levels of moral and ‘ pre-moral’ discourse, and that disputes within 
these fields are therefore irresoluble in a manner in which empirical disputes 
are not irresoluble. I have suggested, however, that the logical structure of 
the relation between preferences and one class of appraisals is similar to 
the logical structure of the relation between perceptions and statements 
about things. No doubt there are differences which I have not mentioned 
and which have not even so much as occurred to me. But at all events I 
claim that there are notable similarities, and that these hitherto have not 
been sufficiently explored. 

Perhaps I should end by making it plain that I am aware that what I 
have said is not true at all of moral appraisals, but only of those which I 
have been discussing. On the other hand one cannot discuss moral ap- 
praisals adequately unless one knows what to say about pre-moral appraisals. 
But that is another matter. 


F. S. McNEILLy 
University of St. Andrews. 
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THE AIM AND 
STRUCTURE OF KANT’S GRUNDLEGUNG 


I 


In his challenging book,’ Practical Reason and Morality, Professor A. 
R. C. Duncan deals faithfully with Kant’s Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der 
Sitten, which for the sake of brevity I will here call the ‘ Groundwork’. He 
has, as he tells us, been dissatisfied for many years with the traditional 
interpretations, and his essay is based on long and bitter struggles with the 
text. Anyone who has passed through a similar experience will approach 
his conclusions with sympathy and respect. 

The author does not attempt to provide us with a full-scale commentary. 
He is trying instead to get the Groundwork into perspective so as to dispose 
of past misrepresentations and pave the way for a proper understanding. 
This he thinks can best be done by studying carefully the structure of the 
Groundwork itself. 

A study with so restricted an aim, although it may be useful in preparing 
a commentary, is not without drawbacks for the reader. To the beginner 
the argument may seem too technical, perhaps too niggling, and even the 
expert may find it jejune and repetitious, especially if he remains uncon- 
vinced. Professor Duncan has chosen to face these risks, and it is obvious 
that his complicated exposition has behind it a great deal of hard work. 
Fortunately too he writes clearly even when—in my opinion—he is clearly 
wrong. So far as other commentators are concerned, he has no need to 
apologise for being excessively polemical ; but he is too much inclined to 
treat Kant with condescension and to administer frequent and fretful 
rebukes. If he still finds the Growndwork bewildering and exasperating, 
this does not suggest that he has been noticeably successful in his enterprise. 
On the other hand, he is always struggling to see Kant’s doctrine as a whole; 
his point of view is markedly his own ; and in spite of what seems to me a 
curious rigidity and dogmatism, he has produced a serious work which 
deserves to be seriously considered. 

Before discussing his central doctrines perhaps I may venture to say a 
word about his use of language, which in these linguistic days is bound to 
seem old-fashioned. He makes no attempt to adjust himself to the modern 
idiom, but expounds his views mainly in Kant’s own terminology. For this 
there is something to be said, since Kant will still be studied fifty years 
from now by philosophers whose idiom will be very different from the one 


1Practical Reason and Morality. By A. R. C. Duncan. (Edinburgh : Nelson & Sons. 
1957. Pp. xviii + 182. Price 18s). All unaccompanied page numbers will refer to 
this book. 
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in vogue to-day. Nevertheless Duncan’s entire indifference to modern 
criticism may produce a like indifference of modern critics towards himself ; 
and an atmosphere of mustiness is engendered by his adherence to the 
language of Abbott, which I suspect was already antiquated in 1873, when 
the well-known translation was first published. Phrases like “to chikane 
with our conscience ” may now have a certain Victorian charm ; but why 
should we perpetuate expressions like ‘‘a universally legislative will ”’, 
which are intelligible only to those acquainted with the original German ? 
One of Abbott’s mistranslations also is reproduced? when it is said of Kant’s 
three formulae that ‘each of itself involves the other two”’. What is 
meant is that one of them combines the other two in itself.* 

In one case—there are no doubt others—Duncan does depart‘ from 
Abbott’s version. He has views about the proper way to translate Kant’s 
title ‘ Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten’. On this subject he feels so 
strongly that he silently introduces his own version into passages quoted— 
in inverted commas—from other writers. The corrections that he makes 
raise some points of general interest. 

In Abbott’s version the title is ‘ Fundamental Principles of the Meta- 
physic of Morals’.5 According to Duncan it ought to be ‘ Foundations 
for the Metaphysics of Morals’. 

‘Fundamental Principles’ is certainly a paraphrase rather than a 
translation. Duncan rejects it because it might suggest that Kant’s funda- 
mental ethical doctrines could be found within the pages of the Groundwork 
—a possibility which he strenuously opposes. Perhaps with the same end 
in view he substitutes ‘for’ for ‘of’; and although it is always difficult 
to be sure of the use of prepositions in a language not one’s own, there is 
something to be said for his suggestion. It might also be better to substitute 
‘a’ for ‘the’, as the Germans often use the definite article where we use 
the indefinite one. But these points are of minor importance. 

By insisting on the title ‘ Foundations’ Duncan seeks to prepare the 
way for his doctrine that the Groundwork lies wholly outside any metaphysic 
of morals. He neglects, however, the distinction between ‘ Grundlegung’ 
and ‘ Grundlage’. ‘ Grundlage ’ is the foundation laid down, while ‘ Grundle- 
gung’’ is the founding—the laying of the foundation. Even if it be held— 
and it is dangerous to dogmatise about a language not one’s own—that 
‘Grundlegung ’ may sometimes approach closely to ‘ Grundlage ’ in sense, I 
am pretty sure that it carries with it associations from its primary meaning. 
This is one of the reasons why I prefer to translate it as ‘ Groundwork ’, 
which has something of the same ambiguity. If Duncan would rather have 

*P. 81. 


*Gr., 79 = 436. I refer here, as throughout, first to the pages of the original second 
edition (reproduced in my own translation), and secondly to those of the edition published 
by the Berlin Academy. 


‘His translation of ‘ pflichtmassig’ by ‘ dutiful’ (which should surely be reserved 
for ‘ pflichtvoll’) is not the happiest of these departures. 


‘In some editions ‘ Ethics ’ is substituted for ‘ Morals ’, but this is a plain error. 
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the word ‘foundation’, he should use it in the singular, which can also 
mean ‘ the laying of the foundation ’—not in the plural, where it can mean 
only ‘the foundations laid’. Even if he does use it in the plural, why 
should he suppose that no one would ever regard the foundations of a house 
as part of the house itself ? 

He further informs us roundly that there is no justification in English 
for the form ‘ metaphysic of morals ’—it ought to be ‘ metaphysics of morals’, 
Here he has allowed himself to be misled, as have too many others, by one 
of the obiter dicta which the late R. G. Collingwood® was apt to throw out 
on occasion with too much confidence and too little research. Collingwood 
had forgotten that the Latin word ‘ metaphysica ’ had already in the scholastic 
period ceased to be a neuter plural and had become a feminine singular. 
This change determined the use, not only of ‘ Die Metaphysik’ in German 
and ‘la métaphysique’ in French, but also of ‘metaphysic’ in English. 
‘ Metaphysic ’ is the oldest English usage and was for a time the only one. 
It is true that in the 17th and 18th centuries the form ‘ metaphysics ’ tended 
to take its place, perhaps because of a wider knowledge of Greek. But the 
older forms never lacked authority and became more common again in the 
19th century, especially in works connected with the philosophy of Kant. 
Needless to say, both forms are correct ; but any one whose ear is displeased 
by an excess of sibilants is likely to prefer the well-established phrase ‘ the 
metaphysic of morals’ to a dogmatic correction which Collingwood, had 
he known the facts, might have described in his more expansive moments 
as the offspring of pedantry and ignorance. 

I have one complaint that I should like to get rid of at once. In a compli- 
cated book like this, where the same topics come up again and again, the 
absence of an index places an unnecessary, and indeed irritating, burden on 
a conscientious reviewer. This burden is further increased by a failure to 
use the titles of chapters as page-headings—which makes it extremely 
difficult to find one’s way about. The difficulty is not diminished by a 
system of referring to passages in the Groundwork mainly by the number 
attached to each paragraph if we count from the beginning. Not all readers 
may be willing to do this counting or to mark their copies permanently 
for so temporary a purpose. 


II 


The main question Duncan asks is this. Ought we to interpret the 
Groundwork as metaphysics or as ethics or as a critique—that is, a partial 
critique—of pure practical reason? His thesis is that the Growndwork is 
to be understood as a critique and only as a critique. Any ethical discussions 
it may contain are irrelevant and confusing. 

Even at first sight it is surprising to discover that these three possibilities 
are assumed to be mutually exclusive. Why should the Groundwork not 
be metaphysical and ethical as well as Critical? Its full title, however we 
may translate it, seems to suggest that it is all three. 

*An Essay on Metaphysics, p. 3n. 
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In trying to understand Duncan’s thesis we must remember two things. 
First of all, he is concerned with the main or primary purpose of the Ground- 
work—almost, one might say, with what it ought to be than with what it 
is. Secondly, at least in the present context, he uses the key words of his 
disjunction in an unusually restricted sense. If we are to follow him, we 
must grasp this sense, however roughly, from the very start. 

If the Groundwork were a metaphysical treatise, its aim, according to 
Duncan, would be to provide grounds for the belief in freedom.? Here he 
shows himself to be rather less exclusive ; for he admits that this is part of 
Kant’s intention although it is not the whole. If we are concerned with 
Kant’s primary purpose, the position would be put more clearly by saying 
that the discussion of freedom in the Groundwork is subordinate to Kant’s 
aim of justifying the supreme principle of morality ; but this does not appear 
to be Duncan’s view. 

If the Groundwork were an ethical treatise—and here we come to Dun- 
can’s central paradox—its primary aim would be to tell us in detail what 
our duties are. What he calls the apex of the argument in Chapter ITI— 
that is, Kant’s attempt to justify the categorical imperative—would be a 
mere appendix.® Such an interpretation is manifestly absurd, and Duncan 
is right to reject it. The only trouble is that his rejection is based on his 
unusual use of the word ‘ ethical ’, which may give rise to further difficulties. 

If the Groundwork is not a metaphysical or ethical treatise, it must be 
a Critical one. Here again there is nothing for us to boggle at—we have 
Kant’s own assurance that the Groundwork has to be understood as a partial 
or limited critique of pure practical reason.!° Duncan, however, takes this 
to mean that it can in no way be concerned with ethical questions. When 
this view is not borne out by the text, he accuses Kant of confusion, of 
deviation, and even of introducing hurried interpolations as an afterthought. 
Once again we are troubled by the sense in which the word ‘ ethical’ is 
being used. 

All this might seem to be a verbal question of little importance. Unfor- 
tunately it becomes also a question of substance which dominates the whole 
of Duncan’s argument. 

If we are asking what is Kant’s primary aim, it may not be out of place 
to consider his own answer to this question. “‘ The sole aim ’’, he tells us,™ 
“ of the present Groundwork is to seek out and establish the supreme principle 
of morality’. Without wishing to tie down his use of language too tightly, 
we may find it at least convenient to suppose that in the first two chapters 
of the Groundwork he is trying to seek out this supreme principle, while in 
the third and final chapter he is attempting to establish or justify it. Many 


™P. 55. 

®P. 67. 

®P, 54. 

0Gr., xi-xii = 391. 
UGr., xiii = 392, 
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people would regard this kind of enquiry as the business, perhaps the main 
business, of ethics, even if it is carried on by Critical methods, as it most 
manifestly is in the final chapter. 

In one place!*® Duncan professes to take this statement of Kant’s aim ag 
his ‘interpretative principle’. If he had done so consistently, many of 
his difficulties would have disappeared. It is, however, noteworthy that 
he usually seeks to describe the aim of the Groundwork in other terms. He 
tells us,!* for example, that its primary purpose is to examine the question 
‘ How is an a priori synthetic practical proposition possible ? ’’ This applies 
strictly to Chapter III, where Kant is attempting to establish his supreme 
principle of morality—we must not be misled into supposing that he examines 
this question primarily because of an interest in synthetic a priori propositions 
as such. Duncan even tells us** that the Groundwork should be read primarily 
as an attempt to throw light on the functioning of practical reason. When 
so read, we are assured, the emphasis will fall “‘ where Kant intended it to 
fall, not on his ethical beliefs, not on the reality of freedom, but on the 
extent to which practical reason, though limited, nevertheless opens new 
horizons which are beyond the reach of speculative reason.’’ These aims, 
and others that he ascribes to Kant, are not primary : they are all subordinate 
to Kant’s sole aim of seeking out and establishing the supreme principle of 
morality. 

Duncan’s own conception of the boundaries of ethics is ambiguous. 
If he sometimes maintains that ethics tells us what we ought to do, at other 
times he tells us that it ‘ clarifies’ our thinking about what we ought to 
do.45 He even seems to assume that these are not two functions of ethics 
but only one.'® If the business of ethics is to clarify, rather than to make, 
moral judgements, it is hard to see how we can do this better than by trying 
to formulate the supreme principle of morality, and perhaps even by at- 
tempting to find out whether our formulation is confirmed or not by ordinary 
moral judgements. Such a suggestion is rejected by Duncan without ambig- 
uity. ‘ The supreme principle of morality ’ is not to be equated with ‘ the 
supreme moral principle ’!7—it merely describes and does not prescribe." 
Ethics on this view is not concerned with the supreme principle of morality 
any more than mathematics is concerned with the principles of mathematics, 
or physics with the principles of physics.’® It seems to be forgotten that 
ethics, unlike mathematics and physics, is a branch of philosophy, and 
that the business of philosophy is to examine first principles—including 
its own. 


=P. 61. 

13P, 76. Compare also pp. 56 and 57. 
14P, 18. 

18Pp. 151 and 15. 

*P. 67. 

17P, 151. Compare p. 32. 

18P, 152, etc. 


Pp. xi, 47-8, 154. 
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Kant himself, as I have indicated, does not escape the shafts of criticism 
directed, perhaps with more accuracy, against his commentators. He is 
chidden under three main heads. First of all, he ought not to have formu- 
lated the supreme principle of morality as a categorical imperative. Secondly, 
he ought not to have offered us a series of alternative or subordinate for- 
mulae. Thirdly, he ought not to have given any account of the application 
of his formulae. In all this he is deviating into ethics. These ethical devia- 
tions must be regarded as an interpolation which Kant may have been 
induced to insert hurriedly at the last moment as a result of having read a 
translation of Cicero’s De Officiis with notes by Christian Garve. Considered 
thus, we are told,®° the Groundwork “ reveals itself as a remarkably close- 
knit structure (with the exception of a curious interlude in the middle of 
Section II)”. In this way Duncan’s interpretation is confirmed by the 
structure of the Groundwork itself—but only by the heroic measure of a 
major operation which cuts out everything that does not accord with his 
own principles of exegesis. 


Ill 


The main thesis which we have to consider is that the Groundwork, as 
a limited critique of pure practical reason, lies wholly outside the field of 
pure ethics—the fact that Kant recognized also an empirical part of ethics 
is here irrelevant. This thesis, Duncan claims, can be established by Kant’s 
own preface. Pure ethics, it may be noted, may also be described as pure 
moral philosophy or—more technically—as a metaphysic of morals. 

It is obvious that the Groundwork, in Duncan’s language, does not 
contain Kant’s pure moral philosophy*4—in the sense that it does not contain 
the whole system, which could be found only in a complete metaphysic of 
morals. Duncan, however, takes this to mean that it does not—or should 
not—contain any pure moral philosophy at all. 

One remarkable effect of this is that he has to regard the greater part 
of the Preface (which is concerned with pure moral philosophy) as irrelevant 
to the subsequent argument. It is not surprising that the many later pas- 
sages in the body of the book which continue to insist on the need for a 
pure moral philosophy appear to cause him considerable embarrassment. 

In the Preface Kant first stresses the need for a pure philosophy free 
from all empirical elements. He then narrows this down to the need for 
a pure moral philosophy or a metaphysic of morals. Finally, he thinks it 
useful to issue separately this work on the foundations of a metaphysic of 
morals. His reason is that unless he did so his future metaphysic of morals 
might seem too subtle and so might lack the popular appeal of which the 
subject is capable. 

There is nothing here to justify the view that the Groundwork could not 
be part of a metaphysic of morals. On the contrary, Kant assumes that it 


*pP. 18. 
“Pp, 38. 
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could be such a part—the separation is made for practical convenience, 
Why should any one think that by saying so Kant is asserting a difference 
in kind ? 

The other statements made in the Preface about a metaphysic of morals 
ought not to be ignored. We are told,” for example, that a metaphysic of 
morals has to investigate the Idea and principles of a possible pure will. 
This is what the Groundwork does, and it is also the task which Duncan 
wishes to reserve for a critique as opposed to a metaphysic of morals. The 
same is true of another statement*—that a metaphysic of morals has to 
investigate the source of practical principles which are present a priori in 
our reason. If we allow ourselves to stray beyond the Preface, we find that 
Kant sometimes includes* a critique in the metaphysic of morals, and 
sometimes excludes it. This wavering, however regrettable, would be 
most unlikely to occur if Kant believed a metaphysic of morals to be con- 
cerned with ethics and a critique of practical reason to have no concern 
with ethics at all. 

This does not mean that there is for Kant no difference between a partial 
critique ‘‘ or groundwork ” and a metaphysic of morals. The primary difference 
is that the first is concerned with the supreme principle of morality and the 
second with its systematic application ; but I see no reason to suppose that 
Kant ever regarded the Groundwork as other than a part of his pure moral 
philosophy. The boundary between a partial critique and a metaphysic of 
morals may no doubt be a shifting one. In Chapter II of the Groundwork, 
for example, a metaphysic of morals seems to be concerned with the dis- 
covery, and perhaps the articulation, of the supreme principle of morality, 
whilst a partial critique is concerned with its establishment or justification. 
This accords to some extent with Kant’s use of ‘ metaphysical’ as applied 
to an ‘ exposition ’ or even a ‘ deduction ’ in the Critique of Pure Reason. 

Needless to say, a full critique of practical reason will go beyond the 
boundaries of pure ethics. It will concern itself, for example, with the 
relation between practical and theoretical reason.” 

This is not the place to enter into technical details, but the relation be- 
tween the Groundwork and a metaphysic of morals is similar to the relation 
between a critique, as a preparation or propaedeutic, and its corresponding 
metaphysical system. In this connexion also there is too much flexibility 
in Kant’s terminology and even a wavering at different periods of his life. 
There is no such absolute difference as is favoured by his latest commentator. 

Duncan’s set of pigeon-holes is far too rigid for Kant, and an attempt to 
force the Groundwork into a pigeon-hole labelled ‘ Criticism but not Ethics’ 
has no support either in the Preface or anywhere else, unless the word 
‘ethics’ is used in a sense unknown to Kant; and even then we have to 
supplement force by amputation. 


2Gr.,x = 390. 

%Gr., vii-vili = 389-390. 
4Gr., 32 = 410, 62 = 426. 
%Gr., 95-6 = 444-445. 
%Gr., xii = 391. 
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IV 


If we are bent on excluding from the Groundwork all traces of a meta- 
physic of morals, we cannot but receive a shock from the very title of its 
second chapter. This reads ‘ Passage from Popular Moral Philosophy to a 
Metaphysic of Morals’. What can a metaphysic of morals be doing here ? 

It is especially at this point that Duncan’s study of structure becomes 
important. He divides the chapter into four sections, labelled A, B, C, and 
D. I will give them titles of which I fear he may disapprove. 

Section A : ‘On Popular Moral Philosophy ’.*” 

Section B : ‘ On Imperatives ’.*8 

Section C : ‘ On the Formulae of the Categorical Imperative ’ .*® 
Section D : Appendix.®® 

Section C is the one that deserves special condemnation. In order to 
fix it in our memories we may make C stand for the brand of Cain. It 
would, I think, be more appropriate if we extended it a little in both 
directions.*4 Duncan cuts off, not only Kant’s introduction, but also his 
final summary ; and he is prepared to maintain that the summary was 
written before the passage it summarises—it can even be admitted to the 
canonical text from which Section C is to be excluded. But minor difficulties 
of this kind need not detain us. 

Our first main difficulty is concerned with the word ‘ Passage ’ or ‘ Trans- 
ition "8? which appears in the title to the chapter. We might be content to 
suppose that this word refers vaguely to the whole chapter—it would not 
be difficult to find precedents. Duncan, however, asks himself—not un- 
reasonably—where this passage or transition is to be found. 

If we think it necessary to look for a transition in a particular part of 
this chapter, it would seem most natural to find it in Section B. Section A 
treats of popular moral philosophy, while Section C—as even Duncan 
admits**—may be taken to be part of a metaphysic of morals. Presumably, 
then, if there is a transition from one to the other, this is most likely to be 
contained in the section that lies between. 

This suggestion is flatly rejected by Duncan on grounds which I fear 
are typical of the way in which he treats the text. Not once, but over and 
over again,*4 he insists that on Kant’s own authority Section B comes 
before the transition mentioned in the title. 


His assertion turns on one rather long Kantian sentence* immediately 
7Gr., 25-36 = 406-412. 

*%Gr., 36-52 = 412-421. 

%Gr., 52-81 421-437. 

Gr, 81-96 = 437-445. 

%1That is, if we made it run from Gr., 51 = 420 to Gr., 87 = 440. 


32° Uebergang’. Duncan translates this as ‘ transition’, and I will follow him for 
the sake of clarity. 


33P_ 167. 
“See especially pp. 78, 84, 85, 95, and 170. 


*Gr., 36 = 412. This is divided up in my translation, but in the original it fills 
the whole paragraph. 
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preceding Section B. Boiled down, it amounts to this. In order to advance 
by natural stages from popular moral philosophy to metaphysics** we must 
follow—and must portray in detail—the power of practical reason from the 
general rules determining it right up to the point where there springs from 
it the concept of duty. This ‘ following ’ and ‘ portraying ’ is the programme 
carried out in Section B. 

Duncan takes the word for ‘ advance ’*? (or ‘ progress’) to refer to his 
‘ transition ’—this is entirely reasonable—and supposes Kant to be saying 
that something else must be done before the transition is made. There is 
no need to suppose anything of the kind. 

When we speak of doing X in order to do Y, it is true that we may have 
in mind two distinct actions one of which must precede the other ; for ex. 
ample, if we say ‘ In order to climb the hill by easy stages you must go to 


such and such a point at the foot of it by car’. But if we say ‘ In order to | 


climb the hill by easy stages you must follow this path past these cottages 
and up the left bank of the stream till you get to the top’ we do not mean 
that you must first follow the path and then climb the hill. What we are 
doing is to describe the climb itself. It may be necessary to swim in order 
to cross a river, but we do not do our swimming first and our crossing after. 
wards. Similarly when Kant tells us what we must do in Section B in order 
to advance from popular moral philosophy to a metaphysic of morals, he 
may be—and I believe he is—describing, not some process assumed to 
precede this advance or transition, but the method of the transition itself. 

It may be said that both interpretations are possible. No doubt they 
are. What is wrong is to plump for the one that plunges us into difficulties 
and not even to consider the other. Duncan himself declares*® that—as he 
understands it—Kant’s statement only increases our bewilderment. If we 
suppose that Kant in his discussion of practical reason and its imperatives 
is making his transition, instead of doing something preparatory to his 
transition, our bewilderment will disappear. 

The results of Duncan’s interpretation are indeed bewildering. He is 
forced to find in Section C, not only a partial metaphysic of morals, but 
also the transition®® he is seeking, and even the popular moral philosophy“ 
alluded to in the title to the chapter. Having thus reduced Section C toa 
mixed grill he has—if the change of metaphor may be pardoned—to dismiss 
it as ‘ tangential ’.44 No wonder he wants to get rid of it altogether. Yet 
the effect of cutting it out would be—even on his own showing—to make the 
title of the chapter meaningless. 

If we want to ask what Section B is a transition to, the obvious answer 
is Kant’s own—to a (limited) metaphysic of morals. If we choose to cut 

*That is, to a metaphysic of morals. 


3% fortschreiten °. 
oP. 78. 


sP. 170. 
“Pp. 84. Section D is also considered as a possible place for it. 


*1Pp. 150 and 167, 
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out Section C, we can, if we like, regard Section B as a transition to the 
partial critique of pure practical reason given in the final chapter. But the 
reason for this is simple. When the study of practical reason and its various 
imperatives has led us to the concept of duty and the categorical imperative, 
we may do one of two things. We may try to show that the categorical 
imperative fits in with traditional moral principles and commonly accepted 
duties, or we may go straight on, as Duncan wishes, to justify it by a trans- 
cendental deduction. Kant does the first before he does the second. If we 
have not put ethical thinking under a tabu, have we any reason for denying 
that his procedure is thoroughly sound ? 

As to Duncan’s view, if I understand it aright, that a transition to a 
metaphysic of morals should come after, and not before, the Critical justifi- 
cation of the categorical imperative in Chapter III,* he is forgetting that 
the argument of Chapter II is, as Kant tells us,“ analytic (or regressive) 
and not synthetic (or progressive). That is to say, Kant is arguing from 
the conditioned to its conditions, not vice versa. In any case a ladder is the 
sort of thing that you can go up as well as go down. 


V 


We must now approach Section C—the section concerned with the 
categorical imperative, its formulae, and its application. If ethics can have 
no place in the Groundwork, Section C must be condemned. 

On Duncan’s assumptions, it will be remembered, the main business of 
ethics is to tell us what we ought to do. Since ethics is to be excluded, Kant 
must be transgressing the ban when he introduces categorical imperatives 
which are supposed to tell us what we ought to do and in this sense to issue 
commands. Categorical imperatives, on Duncan’s view, cannot command : 
they describe but do not prescribe. If they cannot command anything, a for- 
tiori they cannot command us to act from the motive of duty nor can they 
command us to perform certain kinds of action. Similarly they cannot be 
used as criteria either for moral goodness or for right actions. The supreme 
principle of morality, although described as a categorical imperative, is not 
a moral principle and cannot furnish us with a guide to action. 

For some reason Duncan is kinder to laws than he is to imperatives. He 
is prepared to let Kant speak metaphorically about moral laws as commands 
of reason, but to speak of imperatives as commands is an absurdity and a 
source of nonsense.** Here, I must confess, I fail to follow him : either he is 
making some verbal point of no philosophical importance or else he is saying 
something obviously untrue. He himself tells us elsewhere* that the ex- 
pression ‘ an imperative ’ may be used as a synonym for ‘ a command ’. 

What then does the categorical imperative describe ? 


One answer given by Duncan is that the categorical imperative describes 
“?. 77. 

8Gr., xiv = 392. 

“Pp. 117. 

“P, 153. 
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the functioning of pure practical reason. More precisely, it describes what 
happens when a moral agent does in fact act in a morally good manner,” 
Here he is very far from the doctrines of Kant, who holds that such descrip. 
tions are not possible and would be useless for ethics even if they were. 
In one place, however, Duncan speaks about describing what may be thought 
to happen if and when a man acts from the motive of duty.“® Here we may 
be nearer to Kant, but we are no longer describing what in fact happens, 
On the same page Duncan himself seems to equate this kind of description 
with expressing the essence of morally good action. 

To express an essence—if we may adopt Duncan’s language—is not to 
describe in any ordinary sense. I should prefer to say that we are formulating 
a principle which can be used as a criterion. The principle of verification, 
for example—I quote Professor Ayer5°—* is supposed to furnish a criterion 
by which it can be determined whether or not a sentence is literally mean- 
ingful ”. To express the essence of morally good action is at the same time 
to prescribe the criterion of morally good action. This is so whether we 
introduce the conception of a command into our expression of the essence 
or not. 

Duncan follows the Groundwork more closely when he tells us that Kant 
is seeking to describe the relation of the moral law to an imperfectly rational 
will.5' He even says here that “the relation is unique and can only be 
described in language which happens grammatically to be in the imperative 
mood ”’. If this is true—and I do not think that it is—why should he charge 
Kant with error because he states his principles in imperative form ?# 

Elsewhere he tells us that “if the imperative indicates the relation 
between a command and a will, then it should not also be taken to indicate 
a command itself ”’.53 This, however, is not the relation which the imperative 
indicates. As he himself has already told us, it indicates the relation between 
the moral law and an imperfect will. If that relation is a relation of command, 
then to ‘ indicate ’ the relation must be to ‘ indicate ’ the command. Kant is 
not to be charged with confusion because he indicates the command in the 
imperative mood—even if this is not the only way in which it could be 
indicated. What he is doing, whether well or ill, is to analyse what Duncan 
describes as something that is common to all moral judgements, namely, 
the presence of the categorical ‘ ought ’.54 

By using the word ‘ judgement’ here Duncan—and this is not the only 


example—fails to bring out the fact that Kant is concerned primarily with 
Pp. 57. 
ep, 32. 
“8Gr., 26ff. = 407ff. 
Pp. 71. 
Language, Truth and Logic. Second Edition, p. 5. 


SIP. 107. He fails to recognise that Kant is speaking of all imperatives in Gr., 37-8 
= 413, but this of course covers the categorical imperative. 


sp, 118. 
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moral actions, and only consequentially with moral judgements. Kant 
believes that something is common to all morally good actions—obedience 
to the categorical ‘ ought’ for its own sake. It should not be said, as is 
said by Duncan, that he isolated one special type of moral action,®> unless 
it is made clear that this is not Kant’s own view but the view of his critic. 
Even the critic seems to abandon it by implication when he assumes that 
the categorical ‘ ought’ is common to all moral judgements. 

When Kant speaks of the moral law as a command he is only trying to 
describe metaphorically that relation between the law and an imperfect 
moral agent which from the side of the agent is described as obligation. 
The law (or pure practical reason) may be said to command what the agent 
is obliged to do. The form ‘ Act so. . .’ corresponds to the form ‘I ought’. 
By using the imperative form Kant is certainly not preaching or exhorting 
us to act—no sensible person would suppose that he is. What he is doing 
is to make clear the nature of the moral command or demand, no matter 
by what name we may choose to call it. 

The formula of the categorical imperative, like any other ‘ expression 
of an essence ’, must prescribe what we may call a logical criterion, whether 
sound or unsound. But because it expresses the essence of the command 
which is supposed to constitute the relation of the moral law to an imperfect 
will, it may be said to prescribe a moral criterion as well. Although Duncan 
does not distinguish these two kinds of criterion, it is the second which 
arouses his fiercest opposition. 

Passing over difficult problems about what is meant by a ‘criterion’ 
—Duncan does not examine them—we have to ask two questions. First of 
all, is the categorical imperative a criterion of moral goodness or of right 
actions ? And, secondly, does it command—or demand—purity of motive 
or rightness of action ? 

To each of these questions the answer is ‘ Both’. Duncan seems to hold 
that while Kant is in complete confusion about these topics, the correct 
answer is ‘ Neither ’. 

If, as Duncan maintains, the categorical imperative expresses the essence 
of morally good action, it must furnish us with a criterion of morally good 
action. I can see no way out of this. If the essence of morally good action 
is to do one’s duty for duty’s sake, we are bound to judge an action as morally 
good if it is done from the motive of duty, but not otherwise. Duncan might 
indeed argue®* that it cannot be a criterion since, according to Kant, we 
can never get to the bottom of our secret impulsions.5’? Even so, it would 
remain the only possible criterion, however useless. It must in any case 
have at least a negative use. We can be pretty certain that some of our own 
actions were not done for the sake of duty, and we can shrewdly surmise 
that this may also be true of some actions by others. It would not be difficult 
to find ample support for this view in Kant himself. 

Pp. 59 and 177. 


On p. 158 he uses this argument in a slightly different connexion, 
"Gr. 26 = 407. 
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The real difficulty arises when we ask how the categorical imperative 
can be also a criterion of right and wrong actions. Before dealing with this 
we must ask whether the categorical imperative commands purity of motive, 
Are we obliged to do our duty for duty’s sake or only to do our duty ? 

This is an ancient controversy, but there can be no doubt about Kant’s 
answer. The universal ethical command, he says, is “ Act in accordance 
with duty for the sake of duty ’’.5 

Kant’s answer is dismissed as absurd by those who suppose Kant to be 


—— 


saying that it is our duty to act from a sense of duty, and who take the | 


moral motive to be some sort of emotion which has to be summoned up in 
order to cause an action. All this is alien to Kant and is everywhere repudi- 
ated by him. Even in ordinary language when we say to anyone ‘ Do this 
for my sake ’, we are not asking him to summon up an emotion. 

Duncan is wise enough to reject these misinterpretations, but his own 
reasons for refusing to accept Kant’s doctrine are not made clear. On the 
one hand, he declares® that ‘‘ the moral agent is called upon to discover 


what is his duty for himself, and then to do it because it is his duty ”’ ; and | 


again that if we refrain from lying merely because of interest, ‘‘ we have not 
fulfilled the requirements of the moral law’. On the other hand, he insists 
that while the moral law can be thought of as commanding us to refrain 
from lying, it does not also command us to refrain from lying from a certain 
motive. I have not been able to discover his reason for saying this nor how 
he would propose to reconcile the seeming contradiction. 

It would, we may admit, sound a trifle odd to say that the categorical 
imperative commands us to adopt a motive or even to act on it. Kant him- 
self, so far as I can remember, does not use this terminology—like ‘ sense 
of duty ’ and ‘ duty of conscientiousness * it has been imported by his com- 
mentators. If we continue to use it, we must understand a motive, not as 
some kind of passing emotion or impulsion, but as a rational ground (not 
a cause) of action. The categorical imperative bids us to adopt a rational 
principle or criterion (for example, the possibility of willing the maxim of 
our proposed action as a universal law) and to accept or reject the action 
according as it conforms or fails to conform with this principle or criterion. 
I can see no good ground for saying that such a command is incapable of 
fulfilment—let alone that it is impossible or absurd. In this sense of ‘ motive’ 
the categorical imperative does command a motive. Taken in abstraction it 
may even be said to command nothing else. This is why we are told that 
there is only one categorical imperative. 

It is clear from all this that Kant takes the categorical imperative to 
furnish us, not only with a criterion of morally good action, but also with a 
criterion of right actions ; and indeed it commands us to perform right 
actions as distinguished by this criterion. 


5 Metaphysik der Sitten, Tugendlehre, Einleitung VII, p. 391, of the Academy edition. 
Compare Gr., 43 = 416. 

5°P, 122. See also p. 126. 
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He may doubtless be mistaken in his claims, but we have no right what- 
ever to say that he gets hopelessly confused among these alternatives. He 
is fully aware of what he is doing. For him* the concept (or definition or 
description) of the categorical imperative can also provide us with the for- 
mula containing the only proposition that can be a categorical imperative 
—namely “ Act only on that maxim through which you can at the same time 
will that it should become a universal law’. In describing the categorical 
imperative he has to say what it prescribes. 

About the next step he is equally clear. If from this one imperative we 
can derive all imperatives of particular duties, as he believes we can, we 
shall be able to show what is meant by duty, even if we have as yet been 
unable to justify it. There is no great harm done if we describe these derived 
imperatives as also categorical—it is hard to see how we could describe 
them in any other way. 


VI 


We have now come to the despised Section C with its different formulae 
and its attempts to apply them. Here Duncan is so hostile to the whole 
project that we cannot expect him to throw much light on its different parts. 
I will not attempt to follow his unsympathetic criticism of the way in which 
particular categorical imperatives are supposed to be derived from the 
different formulae of the one ultimate categorical imperative. Kant’s 
primary object is limited : it is merely to show that his formulae do cover 
the main types of moral duty. His treatment is too slight to be more than 
suggestive, and we ought not to use it as a basis for constructing a complete 
system of moral philosophy ; but who should know better than Duncan 
that a fuller treatment is reserved for a future metaphysic of morals ? Kant’s 
brief discussion raises many problems about his methods and presuppositions, 
about the part to be played by judgement and by knowledge of empirical 
facts ; and these problems require careful examination in the light of his 
whole philosophy. Duncan does not help us by declaring roundly that 
‘nothing more absurd can be imagined ’ than the use of a formal principle 
as a guide to concrete action.*? There is no point in merely dismissing 
Kant’s formulae out of hand, and to say that they can offer us no guidance 
at all in actual practice seems to me manifestly false. I have done my best 
elsewhere® to make Kant’s procedure at least intelligible, but a full treat- 
ment would demand a careful study, not only of the Groundwork and the 
Critique of Practical Reason, but also of the Metaphysic of Morals. 

Even if Kant is as incompetent in working out his doctrine as Duncan 
believes, it would still remain true that we have come to a point in the 
argument where they ought to be worked out further, if only in order to 
give us a chance of seeing whether they are workable or not. In spite of 

"@r., 51-2 = 420-421. 

“Pp. 118, 

"The Categorical Imperative, pp. 129ff. 
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its internal coherence, Kant’s highly abstract account of the categorical 
imperative could not but seem artificial, or even unintelligible, if it stoog 
by itself. If he is to win acceptance for it, he must try to show how his 
formula is related to traditional moral principles and commonly accepted | 
moral duties. There is nothing wrong with the structure of his argument~ | 
this discussion is introduced just at the place where it ought to be introduced, / 
Duncan’s failure to see this is the most extraordinary part of his book. 

As is to be expected, Duncan shows little interest in Kant’s elaborat, | 
attempts to derive some of his formulae from others and from the nature | 
of a categorical imperative as such. He does, however, call attention to an 
important problem. 


He tells us boldly that there are four and only four formulae for the ' 


categorical imperative.“ There is first the general formula, which we have 
already given—the formula of universal law. Then there are three subsidian 
formulae—the formula of the universal law of nature, the formula of the 
end in itself, and the formula derived from the Idea of the will of every 
rational being as a will which makes universal law. This last formula Kant 
does not trouble to put into the form of an imperative, although he says that 
it would be well suited to be a categorical imperative.® I call it the formula 
or principle of autonomy, as Kant does himself. In one place®* Duncan 
seems to object to my calling this the formula of autonomy, but I can hardly 
believe that he means this seriously. 

The purpose of the subsidiary formulae is to ‘ gain an entrance ’"—or to 
secure acceptance—for the moral law. This, according to Kant, can be done 
by bringing an Idea of reason nearer to intuition—and so nearer to feeling.” 

Duncan’s division is tidy and attractive—almost too tidy for Kant. 
Unfortunately Kant does not say that the principle of autonomy is sub- 
sidiary. What he says is that it is the supreme principle of morality.®* The 
principle implied by Kant to be subsidiary is the formula of the kingdom of 
ends.*® Although the number three is attached in different places to each 


of them, this does not make them the same. ) 


Kant appears to regard the formula or principle of autonomy as the most 
satisfactory of all his formulae ;7° and he takes it to be, not only the souree 
of human dignity (in a technical sense), but also the link which connects 
the discussion of the categorical imperative with its justification or deduction 
in the final chapter. It looks as if Kant in Section C is trying to lead us wp 


to this connecting link, though he has other purposes as well. , 


When we find a formula so important, it will not do to regard it as sub- 


4p. 173. For my own version of Kant’s formulae see The Categorical Imperative, 
p. 129. 

Gr., 72 = 432. 

“Pp, 172. 


*7See Gr., 79 = 436 and 81 = 437. ) 


8QGr., 87 = 440. See also Gr., 70 = 431. 
°Gr., 79-81 = 436-437. 
Gr., 71-4 = 431-433. 
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sidiary or to leave its status uncertain or to ignore it altogether. Duncan’s 
view seems to waver. In one place’! he apparently regards it as “a minor 
variant of the general formula ”—that is, of the formula of universal law. 
At another he seems to treat it as an alternative version of the formula of 
the kingdom of ends.”? Yet in a footnote he recognises that it ‘‘ leads to the 


? idea of the kingdom of ends which depends on it’. He admits also that the 


conception of the autonomy of the will “ does belong to the main theme ”’.”8 
On his assumptions this could not be said about the conception of a kingdom 
of ends. 

Since the principle of autonomy is admitted to belong to Kant’s main 
theme, its presence in Section C is bound to be embarrassing to any one 


* who wishes to reject the whole section as an irrelevant interpolation. Hence 


Duncan does his best to reduce its prominence in this section. Thus he tells 
us that while autonomy is mentioned more than once, Kant does not do 
anything more than mention a name for a principle which he will use later. 
The actual account of autonomy is to be found in Section D”* and does not 
depend in any way on Kant’s previous remarks.” 

If we want to see how utterly unplausible all this is, we have only to 


| glance at the account of autonomy given in Section C,”° and also in the 


summary of Section C (which cannot be taken as independent), and to com- 
pare this with the short paragraph headed ‘ Autonomy of the Will’ in 
Section D. Yet Duncan claims to find authority for his view in the text 
itself. Kant, he informs us,’? says in Section C that “ he will later speak of 
autonomy and heteronomy of will ”’. 

Once more, unfortunately, he is’ misreading the text. Kant does not 
say “I shall later speak of autonomy”. What he does say’ is ‘I will 
therefore call this principle the principle of the autonomy of the will ”’. 
“This principle ’’ can refer only to the principle he has been expounding 
for the last five paragraphs. He is here concerned not with its future ex- 
position, but with the present choice of its name. “Jch will also... .. 
nennen”’ should not be confused with “ich werde spdter..... erkldren ”’. 

Those who wish to have four formulae and only four would be well- 
advised to regard the formula of autonomy as an improved version of the 
formula of universal law. Even this is inconsistent with Kant’s language, 
though not so inconsistent as an attempt to merge the formula of autonomy 
in the formula of the kingdom of ends. 

I prefer, even at the cost of losing some tidiness, to note the five different 
formulae separately so as not to obscure the importance of the principle of 

™P, 169. 

Pp, 174. 

™P. 179. 

“Presumably in Gr., 87-8 = 440. 

*P. 180. 

"Especially in Gr., 69-74 = 430-433. 

™P. 168. 

®Gr.. 74 = 433. 
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autonomy. It seems to me to stand to the principle of the kingdom of 
ends very much as the principle of universal law stands to the principle of 
the universal law of nature. I should myself have liked for the sake of 
tidiness to see a similar relation between the principle of the end in itself 
and a more concrete principle of ends—such as Kant’s later principle that 
the moral ends are the perfection of oneself and the happiness of other 
people. This may, however, be out of place since the principle of the end in 
itself is already supposed to be concerned with matter?® rather than form 
(even if it is, so to speak, a kind of formal matter). It is presumably this 
that sets it among the subsidiary formulae. 

The merit of Duncan’s exposition here is that it does emphasise the dis. 
tinction between the general formula of universal law and the subsidiary 
formula of the universal law of nature. A failure to see this distinction has 


vitiated much criticism of Kant in the past and, I fear, even in the present. | 


On the other hand, Duncan tries to use the difference between the general 
formula and the subsidiary ones as a support for his theory that Section C is 
a later interpolation. In order to understand this we must glance briefly 
at the views of a very different writer. 


VII 
In the issue of Mind for October, 1939, there appeared the second instal- 
ment of a long, learned, and ingenious article entitled ‘ Kant and Greek 
Ethics’. This was a translation by Mr. W. H. Walsh of an essay by Dr. 
(now Professor) Klaus Reich of Marburg University. It appeared at a most 
unfortunate moment—the beginning of the Second World War—and has 
attracted far less attention than it deserves. I will try to summarise very 


shortly the main contentions that are relevant to our present purpose, but | 


I hope that some readers may be induced to consult it for themselves. 

On the 19th of January, 1782, there was published a review of the Critique 
of Pure Reason which gave Kant serious offence. It is commonly known as 
the Goettinger review and purported to be the work of Christian Garve. 
Kant replied to it in the Prolegomena and later (in July, 1783) received an 
apology from Garve, who claimed that the text had been altered without 
his permission. At Michaelmas, 1783, the same author published a trans- 
lation into German of Cicero’s De Officiis together with some notes and com- 
ments. This work of Cicero’s may be described as Greek ethics so far as it 
is based on the writings of the Stoic Panaetius. 

In the early months of 1784 J. G. Hamann, in different letters and in 
varying terms, informed his friends—to give one version of his story—that 
Kant was working at a criticism of Garve’s Cicero as an indirect answer to 
the Goettinger review. A little later he asserted that this criticism was to 
be merged in a book which is obviously the Groundwork, although he knew 
it under other names. 


At first sight we might be disinclined to trust this information. Hamann 
Gr.,80 = 436. 
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was an inveterate gossip, not distinguished for precision of mind, incapable 
of entering into Kant’s point of view, and not in very close touch with him 
at the time in question. 

What is remarkable in Reich’s essay is this—he puts up a very strong 
case for the view that Kant did have in mind the De Officiis of Cicero both 
at the beginning of Chapter I of the Groundwork and also in the passage 
about the subsidiary formulae of the categorical imperative. There are 
certainly resemblances, some closer, some less close, between the subsidiary 
formulae and various well-known Stoic doctrines. There is, I would add, a 
similar kinship with Christian doctrines.8° The formula of the universal law 
of nature might seem to be akin only to the Stoic doctrine of living in 
accordance with nature ; but if I am right in supposing that in an ethical 
context Kant assumed the universal law of nature to be teleological, even 
this has some analogy with the doctrines developed by Aquinas from the 
philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. There would certainly seem to be no 
better way in which Kant could expect to win acceptance for his highly 
abstract doctrine of the categorical imperative than by connecting it with 
widely accepted moral principles, whether derived from Stoicism or from 
Christianity. 

Although Reich’s interpretation may not be without its difficulties— 
especially as regards the status of the principle of autonomy and some 
other views taken over by Duncan—there can be no doubt that his essay 
is worthy of most serious consideration. Here I would only point out that 
his argument speaks in a tone altogether different from that of Duncan. 
On Reich’s theory Kant was correcting the Stoic teaching represented by 
Cicero and Panaetius with the aid of a fresh insight derived from Plato. 
In this process “ the ore of Stoic teaching was refined to pure gold’. 

Duncan makes use of this theory for a different purpose—for trying to 
explain how Kant could have been induced to insert, as a hurried after- 
thought, an irrelevant and confused interpolation into what would otherwise 
have been a tolerably consistent logical whole. So strange a lapse is supposed 
to spring from having read Garve’s translation and commentary. Duncan 
is aware that this hypothesis is only a hypothesis and will not be considered 
by those who are left unconvinced by his theory of interpolation ; but he 
shows no sign of appreciating the extreme hazardousness of all such specula- 
tions and particularly of his own. It is hard to believe that Kant was led 
to deviate from his main Critical purpose “ by Garve’s interest in a rule 
which would resolve the conflict between duty and interest”. Has this 
conflict not been obvious to all who have thought about morality since men 
began to think at all? Kant, we must remember, had been familiar from 
his philosophical infancy with Cicero’s De Officiis in the original Latin. Is 
it in the least likely that a German translation, even when accompanied by 
the sensible and pious comments of Christian Garve, could have jolted him 
off the rails of Critical thinking into so sad a morass of irrelevance and con- 
fusion as is attributed to him by his most recent critic ? 

®Compare The Categorical Imperative, pp. 196-7. 
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I am afraid I do not find very strong grounds even for supposing that 
the account of popular philosophy at the beginning of Chapter II is directed 
primarily against Garve. From what Kant says earlier*! about the ‘ cele. 
brated Wolff’ and his followers it may be suspected that Garve had plenty 
of rivals for this honour. The main attack reads as if it were addressed to 
an indeterminate body of moralists (whose name, as Kant said in his Pre. 
face, is legion) rather than to distinguished individuals like Sulzer or 
Mendelssohn or Garve—Kant himself, it may be remembered, was in his 
younger days counted with them among philosophers who wrote in the 
more popular style inspired by English models. But even if we suppose 
Garve to have enjoyed some sort of anonymous pre-eminence in substituting 
‘an amazing medley’ or “a disgusting hotch-potch ” for genuine philo- 
sophy, this is hardly a reason for believing that he was able to put Kant 
entirely off his philosophical stride. Im any case we do not need bizarre 
explanations for something that never happened. 


VIII 


I hope I have treated Professor Duncan’s work with the seriousness that 
it deserves, but I cannot pretend that he has succeeded in his primary 
purpose. So far from having reached the right perspective from a study of 
structure, he appears to me to have acquired the wrong perspective and 
then mishandled the structure to make it fit. Yet although his view of 
Kant is out of focus, he does at least ask an interesting question ; and it is 
only fair to say that he can see more clearly when, as in Chapter III of the 
Groundwork, he is given what he is looking for—a partial critique of pure 
practical reason unsullied by interest in concrete moral action. Here, as 
in some other places, his comments are stimulating and even sound. His 
scholarship is not always beyond reproach, but otherwise he seems to have 
most of the gifts necessary for understanding Kant except greater patience 
and more flexibility of mind. 

H. J. Paton 


Gr., ix-xi = 390-391. 
8Gr.,v = 389. 
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ARISTOTLE’S DEBT TO THE 
‘NATURAL PHILOSOPHY’ OF THE PHAEDO 


I wish to show that certain doctrines of Aristotle may be plausibly 
regarded as adaptations of what I shall call (rather arbitrarily) the ‘ natural 
philosophy ’ of Plato’s Phaedo. Thus it will be necessary first to state and, 
in so doing, to defend an unorthodox interpretation of Plato’s doctrine (or 
doctrines) of ‘causes ’ in that dialogue. I shall then try, in the light of this 
interpretation, to exhibit the likelihood of Aristotle’s appropriation of 
certain Phaedo doctrines and, finally, to offer an obvious explanation of the 
relevant Aristotelian departures from the Phaedo account. 

The first feature of the Phaedo which concerns us is a distinction drawn 
by Socrates between Phaedo and the largeness in Phaedo, together with a 
distinction between both (and each) of these and largeness itself. Since 
these distinctions will be referred to often in what follows, it will simplify 
the exposition to introduce an arbitrary, though not question-begging, 
terminology. I shall call items like Phaedo ‘ individuals ’, items like the large- 
ness in Phaedo ‘ characters ’, and items like largeness itself ‘forms’. Let 
» be a variable the values of which are forms, and ¢,, $, etce., be values of 
>. Let ‘F’ and ‘ F,’, ‘ F,’, ete., be used similarly for characters, and ‘ x’ 
and ‘x, ’, ‘x, ’, ete., for individuals. It will now be easy to show that the 
Phaedo does sharply distinguish individuals, characters, and forms from each 
other and to take note of certain implications of drawing these distinctions. 

Phaedo 102 and 103 are preliminary to the final argument for the soul’s 
imperishability (an argument which, as such, is not our concern). In 102 
Socrates secures the admission that, if ¢, and ¢, are opposites, then F, and 
F, (characters which, to use a neutral expression, ‘go with’ ¢, and 4, 
respectively) are also opposites. Even as largeness itself cannot become 
smallness itself, so the large in us cannot become the small in us. So far 
characters and forms are alike. It is important now to insist on what the 
most superficial examination of the Phaedo makes evident, viz. that it is 
inconceivable for the Plato of the Phaedo to consider seriously the possibility 
of the perishing of a form. To grant the existence or being of any form 
at all is to grant the inconceivability of its perishing. The importance of 
this comment is to be found in its contrast with the Phaedo discussion of 
characters wherein the possibility of the perishing of a character is taken for 
granted. As Socrates puts the matter, at the “‘ approach ”’ of F,, F, in a 
value of x will either “‘ retire or perish’. Socrates’ taking for granted the 


1This paper is a slightly revised version of one read at Indiana University on May 3, 
1956, at the meeting of the Western Division of the American Philosophical Association 
as part of a symposium on The Philosophical Significance of Ancient Logic (with I. M. 
Bochenski and Manley H. Thompson). 
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possibility of a character’s perishing is quite enough to show that characters 
and forms cannot be considered as identical in the Phaedo. Indeed, the 
context suggest that characters not only might cease to exist but also that 
it is quite common for them to perish.? 

That individuals cannot be identified with characters is made clear by 
(a) Socrates’ statement to an objector that the early Phaedo argument 
concerning the generation of opposites from opposites (Phaedo 71-72) had 
to do with the individuals in which character opposites are present and not 
with form-opposites or character-opposites,? and (b) by the explicit claim 
that “‘ Simmias does not really exceed Socrates . . . because he is Simmias, 
but by reason of the size which he has ”’.* Since the identification of indi- 
viduals and forms is quite out of the question (vid., e.g., the earlier Phaedo 
claim that souls are ‘ more like’ the forms than like perishable things and 
thus more like, but different from, the imperishable), it is surely no distortion 
of the Phaedo to claim that its ontology includes individuals, characters, 
and forms. It may be, however, that one or more of these is ‘ dependent’ 
on one or more of the others. The remainder of our discussion of the Phaedo 
will concern the ‘relations’ between individuals, characters, and forms. 
On certain ‘ relations ’ between individuals and characters, it is possible and 
expedient to comment immediately. On certain other ‘ relations’, it is 
also possible to comment immediately but expedient to wait until further 
exposition of key Phaedo passages provides a larger frame of reference. 

A certain individual, x,, may at one time have F, in it and at a later 
time F, (the opposite of F,) in it. As noted above, Phaedo 103 ff. requires 
that, when F, approaches, F, in x, will retire or perish. The assumption that 
F, ceases to exist at the approach of F, does not require that x, also cease 
to exist. Thus an individual may continue to exist and, somehow, remain 
itself while various characters which come to be in it come to be and cease 
to exist. Assuming, as I think the Phaedo does, that characters in an indi- 
vidual do cease to exist at the ‘ approach ’ of their opposites, the ‘ relations’ 
between individuals and characters may be stated more easily. The stock 
Phaedo formula for referring to characters, ‘ the F in x’ imposes the further 

*It may be thought that rendering systematic the distinction between characters 
and forms puts the final argument of the Phaedo in a strange light. For it may seem 
that the soul, in that argument, must be a character. This would be a mistake. The 
point in the discussion, e.g. of fire and soul, is that certain individuals will depart or 
perish rather than admit certain characters. ‘ The cold in a fire’ and *‘ The dead ina 
soul’ are, on the Phaedo account, contradictory expressions. What proves vexing here 
is the requirement that a certain individual qua what it is and a certain character be 
construed as opposites. This suggests an account which makes individuals individuals- 
cum-natures. It will be my main point in the latter part of the present paper to show 
that Aristotle exploits this possibility. Plato, on the other hand, leans towards taking 
individuals as simple ‘ self-changers "—though not necessarily consistently. Whether 
Plato expressly recognized it or not, it is obvious that the admission of ‘ natured’ 
individuals would put the forms in question. But all this will be argued for later in 
the paper. 

*Phaedo 103. Socrates’ excuse for the terminology used in the earlier argument is 
that individuals are often “ called after’ the character-opposites which are in them. 

*Phaedo 102 (Jowett translation), italics mine, 

5See n, 2 above, 
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requirement that there are no characters which are not in some individual 
or other. We may therefore claim that the existence of characters is depen- 
dent, perhaps among other things, upon the existence of the individuals 
which they are in. Certain ‘ relations’ between individuals and characters 
may now be stated rather precisely. Though it may be the case that no 
individual can be without having some character or other in it, it surely is 
the case that no character can be without being in some individual. Further, 
a certain individual may continue to exist while several characters in it 
(at various times) come to be and perish, while no character can remain after 
the ceasing to be of the individual in which that character is. (I am assuming, 
of course, that talk about the ‘approach’ of a character is metaphorical. 
I shall argue later that a certain interpretation of some other parts of the 
Phaedo enables us to get behind this metaphor, i.e. to state the necessary 
conditions for the coming to be of a character in an individual.) 

An important ingredient in the ‘ natural philosophy’ of the Phaedo is 
to be found in Socrates’ claim that forms are ‘ causes ’ (aitiai). This is made 
in a section just preceding the ones discussed above. Socrates states that 
it is ‘ by’ a form that individuals come to have in them a character which 
(keeping the neutral expression) ‘ goes with’ a form. “I. . . hold and am 
assured in my own mind that nothing makes a thing beautiful but the presence 
and participation of beauty in whatever way or manner obtained ; for as to 
the manner I am uncertain, but I stoutly contend that by beauty all beautiful 
things become beautiful’’.6 Generalizing this and taking ‘ cause’ as at 
least conditio sine qua non, we may be assured that no value of F could be 
or come to be without there being a value of ¢ which ‘ goes with ’ it, though 
the value of ¢ could presumably be without the value of F. It follows that 
(keeping in mind our individuals-characters comments above) characters 
are dependent both on individuals and on forms. As we have seen, the 
‘relation > betwen a form and a character which ‘ goes with’ it seems in 
some respects more intimate than that between an individual and a character. 
Both characters and forms may be opposites ; individuals, though they may 
be ‘ called after ’ the character-opposites in them (see n. 3 above, also n. 2), 
cannot be opposites. Though the coming to be of characters in individuals 
is, in a sense and at least in part, ‘ caused’ by the forms which ‘ go with’ 
those characters, there is no hint that individuals, in the sense required, are 
at all ‘caused’ by forms. Finally, admitting the controversial character 
of any interpretation of ‘ participation’, I would suggest that Socrates’ 
remarks in 100 and 101 seem to require that, if individuals ‘ participate ’ in 
forms at all, they do so only via having certain characters in them. Just 
prior to the explicit drawing of the distinction between forms and characters 
and in a context which suggests that the relevance of the comment is to forms 
and characters (and thus not to individuals at all), Socrates is made to say 


*Phaedo 100d (Jowett translation). I shall shortly argue that, drawing certain 
implications from other parts of the Phaedo, Socrates could have been a little more 
certain ‘ as to the manner ’, if ‘ manner ’ refers to what might be called ‘ efficient cause ’ 
and not to participation. 
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to Cebes, ““ And you would loudly asseverate that you know of no way in 
which anything comes into existence except by participation in its own 
proper essence ’’?—a quasi-exhortation which seems to require that partici. 
pation, strictly speaking, is of a character in a form, and that the expression 
would be applied only derivatively to a ‘relation’ between an individual 
and a form. If so, then the ‘ relation’ between a character and the form 
which ‘ goes with’ it would be more intimate indeed than that between an 
individual and a character and, we venture to say, between an individual 
and a form. 

Before attempting to say more concerning the ‘relations’ between 
individuals, characters, and forms (or, what we shall see comes to the same 
thing, before attempting to state the ‘ natural philosophy ’ of the Phaedo), 
we must look at another element in the Phaedo account. The first mention 
of this occurs in Socrates’ explanation to Simmias of the doctrine of ana- 
mnesis. We are there told that various entities ‘‘ aspire towards ’’, “‘ aim at ”, 
“strive to attain ’’, ete., certain forms, but “fall short of” the forms! 
It is, of course, obvious nonsense to speak of characters as “ striving to 
attain ’’ anything. To use the terms of contemporary Oxford analysis, the 
‘grammar ’ of character words excludes their proper occurrence as subjects 
of ‘action’ verbs. Though Plato himself speaks, as we have seen, of the 
‘approach ’ of certain characters, e.g., of the cold towards a fire. I think 
that the anamnesis passage is therefore properly interpreted as requiring 
that individuals be the striving entities. In parts of Phaedo 74 and 175, 
however, it seems (especially in the Jowett translation) that Socrates may 
be making this mistake in logical grammar and, perhaps, identifying indi- 
viduals and characters. Unfortunately the Greek text does not help decide 
the matter, as it does not make clear what is doing the striving (in the chief 
example used, the equal things—individuals—or the equality or equalities 
in the equal things—characters). The truth seems to be that the distinction 
between individuals and characters has not yet been explicitly made in 
the dialogue and would have been a slight intrusion where anamnesis is 
the issue (even as the distinction would have been an intrusion, though a 
clarifying one, in the early argument for the generation of opposites from 
opposites). In this same connection we have also noted that Socrates com- 
ments that individuals are often ‘ called after’ the character (or characters) 
in them. We might therefore claim that the later comments in 103 which 
sharply distinguish the character-opposites from the individuals which they 
are in and which are explicitly claimed to illuminate the generation from 
opposites argument also illuminate the anamnesis passage. Thus x, and 
X,, which are equal, may be ‘ called after’ the equality which is in each of 
them, but, notwithstanding, are individuals and not characters. 

With this interpretation of the ‘striving’ features of the anamnesis 
passage in mind, we will do well to examine Socrates’ well-known rejection 


7Phaedo 101 (Jowett translation). 
*From various statements in Phaedo 74c to 75d. 
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of the ‘ physical’ philosophy of Anaxagoras (Phaedo 97 to 99). The main 
difficulty with Anaxagoras is that he does not “ teach the nature of the best ”’ 
nor does he explain the ordering of things “‘ for the best ’’. The failure to 
do so evidences to Socrates that Anaxagoras has mistaken the ‘“ condition ” 
for the ““ cause’. His talk, e.g., of “‘ bones and muscles ’’® and the like does 
not explain what moves Socrates to stay in prison. What does move Socrates 
is his striving to attain a form. Doubtless the option of fleeing to Megara 
or Boeotia would not be open to him if he had no legs, but this (the having 
of legs) is merely a ‘ condition’. The real ‘ cause’ of what he does is, in 
one sense, a form, in another, his striving to attain that form. That forms 
are ‘causes’ in the sense required is obvious from our earlier exposition 
and from the fact that this doctrine is stated in the Phaedo in the section 
immediately following the condemnation of Anaxagoras as the “ next step ”’ 
in the argument (Phaedo 100). That striving is involved is indicated by 
Socrates’ claim—as against Anaxagoras’ claim concerning “ bones and 
muscles ’’—that he acts ‘from the choice of the best’ (Phaedo 99) in 
staying in prison rather than fleeing. 

It is time to weave together the several strands of our Phaedo discussion, 
thus completing the stating of the various ‘ relations ’ of individuals, charac- 
ters, and forms. What I hope will emerge clearly from the weaving is a 
Phaedo scheme for answering such questions as ““ How do you account for 
the presence of F, in x, ?”’ (more loosely, ‘‘ Why is x, F,?”’). This is pre- 
cisely what I, in this paper, mean by ‘ natural philosophy’, i.e. a scheme for 
answering such questions. I am sure that this is a somewhat unusual meaning 
for ‘natural philosophy ’, but I cannot think of another term which will 
do as well. A word of caution should be inserted here. I am not claiming 
that Plato explicitly put together at any point the strands I shall be weaving 
together. I am claiming that the strands are there, however, and that weaving 
them together in the most natural manner gives us a natural philosophy in 
the sense described above. I shall also claim that it is plausible to assume 
that Aristotle, reflecting on the Phaedo, must have woven together the 
strands somewhat as I do. But now for the weaving. 

It will be remembered that what have been established so far are the 
following : (i) the Phaedo ontology includes individuals, characters, and 
forms ; (ii) characters are dependent on both individuals and forms ; (iii) it 
seems clear that the Phaedo takes change as the coming-to-be and the 
‘retiring or perishing ’ of characters in individuals ; (iv) forms are ‘ causes ’ 
(though how a character ‘ participates ’ in a form is not clear) ; (v) at least 
part of the explanation of a character’s coming-to-be in a certain individual 
is found in that individual’s striving to attain a form. If one has these 
elements in mind, it seems obvious that an express Phaedo answer to the 
question, ““ How do you account for the presence of F, in x,?”’, would 
take a quasi-syllogistic form, viz. : 

X, strives to attain 4, ; 

¢, is ‘ instanced by ’ F, in an individual and on such striving ; 

Therefore, F, is present in x;. 

*The several quoted phrases are from Phaedo 97 to 99 (Jowett translation). 
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(The phrase, ‘ instanced by ’, is merely a device to preserve the ‘ forms are 
causes ’ feature of the Phaedo account. One might have said, ‘ F, comes 
to be—i.e., gua participating in ¢,, in an individual on that individual’s 
striving to attain ¢,".) Supposing that in this quasi-syllogism we may call 
the first two statements ‘ premisses’, it is important to note that both 
premisses are needed to explain F,’s being in x,. The first preserves the 
‘ striving ’ feature of the Phaedo account, the second the ‘ forms are causes’ 
feature of it. It would not be grossly inaccurate to say that the first, in 
Aristotle’s terms, expresses an efficient cause.!° The second, in Aristotle’s 
terms, expresses a formal cause. The second, moreover, involves a final 
cause. (If one added Socrates’ claim that the ‘ physical’ philosophers 
characteristically “‘ cannot distinguish the cause from the condition ’™ 
we might even claim that, in implicitly recognizing certain ‘ material’ 
conditions, the Phaedo account also recognizes a material cause, though it 
does not figure in the explicit explanation of change.) 

At this point I may as well own a rather serious difficulty in the above 
account. That difficulty concerns the apparent coming-to-be of characters 
in inanimate (i.e. ‘ non-soul ’) things. It is prima facie very odd to consider 
—as the above account has implied—Phaedo and a ‘ piece’ of snow or fire 
as alike in being striving souls. Indeed the Phaedo seems to take seriously 
the possibility of the perishing of ‘ pieces ’ of snow or fire qua individuals, 
though it is not at all clear that such a possibility could be seriously con- 
sidered concerning souls. The ‘striving’ section of the Phaedo, however, 
clearly requires a moving something, and the general philosophical account 
of change in the Phaedo seems to require striving souls as movers. Unfor- 
tunately our dialogue registers no anxiety concerning the difficulty here 
noted. The later Platonic notion of the World Soul (in the T'imaeus and the 
Laws) seems, especially with the doctrine of secondary (transmitted) motion 
of Laws X, to be a way of coping with our difficulty within the framework 
of what is at least a similar general natural philosophy to that I have claimed 
to find in the Phaedo. Having said this much, I should like to ignore the 
difficulty for the rest of this paper. To wrestle with it, even supposing 
that it can be given a fall, would produce a serious distraction from the 
main line of argument which, for obvious reasons, it is desirable to keep as 
simple as possible. 

There is, so far as I can discover, no explicit or implicit Phaedo explana- 
tion scheme for the coming-to-be of an individual. Indeed, if coming-to-be 
is a function of the striving of individuals and is the coming-to-be of charac- 
ters in individuals, it is clear that no account could be given in Phaedo 
terms.!? It is obvious that an attempt to account for the coming-to-be of 


1°Tt may be worth noting that the expression “ BovAerar . . . efvat ”’, commonly 
translated as ‘‘ aims at being’, is used in the anamnesis passage, e.g., iu Phaedo 74d. 
This expression is Aristotle’s usual one for expressing a tendency of a thing. See J. 
Burnet, Plato’s Phaedo (Oxford, 1911), p. 74. 

1 Phaedo 99 (Jowett translation). 

'8The perishing of apparent individuals (quite unexplained) is, as we have seen, 
considered as a possibility in Phaedo 103 ff, 
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individuals along these lines would involve a regress. Suppose, e.g., that 
x, is striving to attain a form. Obviously x,’s existence is assumed. If 
something else is assumed to be striving to attain x, (making x, a kind of 
‘haeccitas’’ form), it is equally obvious that the individual something else 
is assumed. And so on. 

The student of the Phaedo will recall a certain feature of Phaedo 103 ff. 
and feel uneasy about my characterization of the ‘ natural philosophy ’ of 
the dialogue. What makes him uneasy is the claim that not only characters, 
but also certain individuals qua individuals, will ‘ retreat or perish’ rather 
than admit certain characters. (This matter has already been alluded to 
inn. 2.) This apparently requires that at least some individuals qua indi- 
viduals and some characters be construed as opposites. This, in turn, seems 
to require that some (or all) individuals are, as it were, ‘ natured ’ individuals, 
the ‘ natures ’ being determinative (in some measure at least) of the charac- 
ters which those individuals do or may come to have in them. If this is a 
consequence of Phaedo 103 ff., I think it is inconsistent with the main drift 
of the dialogue. Anticipating some later comments concerning Aristotle’s 
criticism of Plato, we may say that the inconsistency lies in the ‘ natured’ 
individual’s rendering redundant the claim that forms are causes. Why 
have form-causes if, by a thing’s nature it comes to have various values of 
Fin it? Why have a separate form for a thing to strive to attain, if, qua 
individual, it strives to attain that nature which is in it, again qua 
individual ? 

There is another possible interpretation of the requirement that certain 
individuals at least will ‘“‘ retire or perish ’’ rather than admit certain charac- 
ters. It may be, e.g., that x,, in striving to attain ¢,, is ipso facto ‘ committed ’ 
to strive to attain, say, $5, $3, etc. On this interpretation it would be im- 
possible to strive after a certain form alone ; and it is conceivable that forms 
are so related that striving after ‘ clusters ’ of forms would be a serious alter- 
native to striving after a nature. There are tempting possibilities here, but 
I just do not believe that Plato ever had such a conception in mind. And I 
believe it likely that we must recognize certain more or less incompatible 
strains in Plato’s thought on matters relevant to what might be called the 
‘status of individuals’. One of them tends to construe the world of be- 
coming in an extremely Heraclitean manner, to the point of taking it to 
be a play of characters or character-mixtures which are (or ‘ become’) in 
nothing at all (and thus no ‘ striving’ individuals). Another tends to con- 
strue individuals as having natures in the sense above characterized as in- 
compatible with the main drift of the Phaedo. A third tends to construe 
individuals as sheer strivers, self-movers, as ontologically independent as 
the forms themselves. A selection of dialogues which includes the Phaedo, 
Republic, Theaetetus, and Sophist would surely reveal all three strands. This, 
however, is not the place to attempt to disentangle the strands. I do, never- 
theless, wish to show that there is evidence for the third strain in other 
Platonic writings than the Phaedo, This evidence takes the form of Plato’s 
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being somewhat uncomfortable about what might be called ‘ substance’ 
forms, taking individuals as sheer strivers or self-movers, and insisting on 
the independent being of both individual strivers and forms. 

In the early parts of the Parmenides, Socrates, it will be remembered, ig 
questioned by Parmenides. He is first asked whether he believes “‘ that there 
is such a thing as Likeness itself apart from the likeness that we possess "8 
(Note, incidentally, the distinction between character and form which the 
question presupposes.) After replying that he does, he is asked a similar 
question concerning rightness, beauty, etc. When this, in turn, has been 
affirmatively answered, he is asked, 

And again, a Form of Man, apart from ourselves and all others like 

us—a Form of Man as something by itself? Or a Form of Fire or 

Water ? 
To this Socrates replies, 

I have often puzzled about those things, Parmenides, whether one 

should say the same thing is true in their case or not.'4 
If Plato were keeping faith with what I have called the “ main drift ” of 
the Phaedo account, it would be surprising if the Parmenides’ Socrates 
affirmed the existence of substance forms. The regress we have noted is 
just around the corner. Note that the form man would be * apart from 
ourselves ’’, whereas the form likeness is affirmed to be “ apart from the 
likeness in us”. The implication is clearly that a substance form would 
be involved in the coming-to-be of individuals and not characters, and so 
the regress threatens. The usual explanation of Socrates’ reply to Parmenides 
is that he “‘ did not concern himself with Nature as a whole ’’,! and reference 
is made to the Socrates of the Phaedo. The quoted remark is originally 
Aristotle’s and should be juxtaposed with another comment of Aristotle to 
the effect that the historical Socrates did not espouse the separation of forms 
at all—a juxtaposition which would vitiate the applicability of the first 
comment in this context. Less philologically, this explanation simply does 
not agree with the Phaedo insistence that the trouble with Anaxagoras is 
not that he was concerned with “‘ Nature as a whole’’, but rather that his 
explanations were unsatisfactory, specifically, in that he confused ‘ con- 
dition ’ with ‘ cause’. Though it may be true that the historical Socrates 
did not have a ‘ natural philosophy ’ (in the sense of that phrase in this 
paper), the Phaedo Socrates boldly criticizes the ‘ physical’ philosophers 
and equally boldly claims to have found the nature of the ‘ cause’. If not 
concerning oneself with “‘ Nature as a whole ”’ is not being interested in a 
scheme for explaining why an F is an x, I conclude that Cornford’s claim 
concerning the Socrates of the Phaedo is based on a misinterpretation of 
the Phaedo. 


13Parmenides 130 a (Cornford translation). 


14Parmenides, 130 c (Cornford translation). 


18F, M. Cornford, Plato and Parmenides (London, 1939), p. 82. 
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The ontological ultimacy of individuals—on a par with the forms—is 
claimed in the Phaedrus and is insisted upon in the Sophist. I refer first to 
the well-known doctrine of the Phaedrus that the soul (or souls) is a self- 
changer and the source of all change in the world of becoming. 

The soul through all her being is immortal, for that which is ever in 
motion is immortal; but that which moves another and is moved 
by another, in ceasing to move ceases also to live. Only the self- 
moving, never leaving self, never ceases to move, and is the fountain 
and beginning of all motion to all that moves besides . . . [and] he 
who affirms that self-motion is the very idea and essence of the soul 
will not be put to confusion.'® 
There is here the strong suggestion that it makes no sense to talk of the 
coming-to-be or perishing of souls. If souls are individuals, and the ultimate 
strivers are souls, what more is needed to instate the discussion of individuals 
in the Phaedo? I refer second to the Stranger’s discussion of the “ friends 
of the forms ” in the Sophist. In it the Stranger insists that the “ friends ” 
recognize, in addition to the changeless world of forms, “ change, life, soul, 
understanding ’’.!? Cornford, following Ritter, declares that “‘ no one could 
ever have doubted that the Friends of the Forms include the Platonic 
Socrates of the Phaedo and Republic’’.1® This may be true of the ‘ Platonic 
Socrates ’ of the Republic (though I doubt it), and it is lent some plausibility 
by the ascetic side of the Phaedo Socrates—the side which emphasizes the 
soul’s homelessness in the world of change. The Phaedo Socrates has, how- 
ever, limned fairly clearly a philosophical account of change, and that 
account requires just those elements which the Stranger demands in the 
Sophist. Ritter and Cornford are, therefore, just mistaken. The Phaedo 
Socrates accepts the ontological ultimacy of both strivers and forms ; and 
Plato, in this part of the Sophist, is merely being faithful to the account of 
the Phaedo. 

After this digression, it may be useful to summarize. (1) The Phaedo 
distinguishes between individuals, characters, and forms. (2) Two values 
of F may be opposites, and two values of ¢ may be opposites ; but it makes 
no sense to say that two values of x are opposites. (3) Characters are depen- 
dent on both individuals and forms for their coming-to-be and, perhaps, 

16Phaedrus, 245d to 245e (Jowett translation). 


\7Sophist, 248e (Cornford translation). 


KF, M. Cornford, Plato’s Theory of Knowledge (London, 1935), p. 242. (C. Ritter, 
Platon Il, p. 132.) The following quotation from Aristotle’s Metaphysics 1028b (Ross 
translation) is pertinent here. 

Plato posited two kinds of substance—the Forms and the objects of mathematics— 
as well as a third kind, viz., the substance of sensible bodies. And Speusippus made still 
more kinds of substance, beginning with the One, and assuming principles for each kind 
of substance, one for numbers, another for spatial magnitudes, and then another for 
the soul ; and by going on in this way he multiplies the kinds of substances. And some 
say Forms and numbers have the same nature, and the other things come after them— 
lines and planes—until we come to the substance of the material universe and to sensible 

ies. 

The clear implication here is that Aristotle does not think Plato a “ friend of the 
forms ” in the sense understood by the Stranger. Cornford’s Neo-Platonic interpretation 
of Plato at this point is at least mildly surprising. 
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perishing. (4) Individuals are strivers, and forms are (among other things) 
what individuals ‘ strive to attain’. (5) The relation, if such it is, between 
an individual and a character present in it is, as it were, extrinsic (Phaedo 
is large, but not gua Phaedo). (6) The relation, if such it is, between a form 
and a character which goes with it is, as it were, more intimate (F, instances 
¢,, or F, ‘ participates in’ ,). (7) A value of F in a value of x cannot come 
to be without instancing a value of ¢, nor can it come to be without the 
value of x’s ‘ striving to attain’ the value of ¢. The model of explaining, 
e.g., F,’s presence in x, is thus : 

x, Strives to attain 4, ; 

#, is instanced by F, in an individual and on such striving ; 

Therefore, F, is present in x. 
(8) The Phaedo is, therefore, to be taken seriously in its criticism of the 
account of change given by Anaxagoras and also in its claim to be offering 
a better account of change. (9) Finally, so-called ‘ substance’ forms have 
no place in the Phaedo account, for their admission poses the threat of a 
regress. 

With this summary in mind, let us examine certain features of Aristotle’s 
philosophy which will, I believe, present some arresting parallels. 

First, there is the distinction between ‘present in’ and ‘predicated 
of ’ in the Categories. For simplicity, let us confine ourselves to the categories 
of substance and quality. ‘Secondary’ substances are predicable of ‘ prim- 
ary’ substances, as man is predicable of Socrates. What might be called 
‘primary’ qualities (pace Locke) are such that ‘secondary’ qaulities are 
predicable of them, as white is predicable of the white in Socrates. The 
white in Socrates is, however, present in and not predicable of Socrates. 
Ignoring for the moment the Phaedo parallel to ‘ predicable of ’, we may say 
that primary substances seem to be like values of x, and primary qualities 
seem to be like values of F, the latter being present in the former. Indeed 
the Phaedo formula for a character, ‘ the F in x ’, itself suggest that characters 
are properly thought of as present in individuals (and not predicable of them). 
The ‘ relation ’ between a value of x and a value of F which is in it is different 
from that (‘ participation ’) between a value of F and a value of ¢ (where 
the former ‘ goes with’ the latter). 

Second, Aristotelian primary substances ‘‘ underlie and are the subjects 
of everything else’’.1® Further, “the most distinctive mark of substance 
appears to be that, while remaining numerically the same, it is capable of 
admitting contrary qualities ’’.2° Putting these two statements together, it 
follows that primary qualities (characters) are dependent for their being on 
primary substances (individuals). Thus primary qualities can come to be 
and cease to exist while the primary substance they come to be present in 
persists ; but, should the primary substance cease to exist, the primary 
qualities present in it would also cease to be. This, as we have seen, is one 
of the doctrines of the Phaedo. 

1%Categories 2b (Edghill translation). 

Categories 4a (Edghill translation), 
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Third, Aristotle (or the author of the Categories) remarks that ‘‘ another 
mark of substance is that it has no contrary ’’.*! It is not Phaedo qua Phaedo 
which will not “‘ admit ” the small, but Phaedo qua having the large present 
in him. 

Fourth, “all substance appears to signify that which is individual ”’,24 
a remark which is qualified to make it clear that ‘ strictly ’ this applies only 
to primary substances. The Phaedo comparison is obvious. 

So far I have been ignoring the issue of the Phaedo parallel to ‘ predicated 
of’. To explain this is, in effect, to offer an obvious explanation of the 
relevant Aristotelian departures from the Phaedo account, as was promised 
in the first paragraph of the present paper. Consider that, though ¢, may, 
by a considerable intellectual stretch, be said to be predicable of F, in x,, 
there is, according to the Phaedo, no substance form to be predicable of x,. 
The reasons for this we have discussed. Now suppose that a certain philo- 
sopher is pleased with the account of change in the Phaedo. The most likely 
disturbance of his pleasure in the account, if he reflects a little, is the rather 
obvious fact that there are kinds of striving individuals. Different kinds of 
individuals seem to be striving to attain different forms, and not every 
individual is (apparently) striving to attain every form. To take account 
of this our philosopher may try to introduce substance forms. But, according 
to the Phaedo, forms are objects of individuals’ strivings ; and, so considered, 
substance forms generate a regress. To meet the problem, it may occur to 
our philosopher that various values of x have natures (to explain their differ- 
ent strivings) and that, in a sense, they are their natures (to get around the 
regress difficulty). If N is a ‘nature’ variable and N,, N,, etc. are various 
natures, then x, gua x, will be N,. But, if these ‘ enriched ’ individuals have, 
as it were, built-in natures, what need is there for the forms ? Our philosopher 
need not be overly parsimonious to see that ‘ external’ teloi are ‘ surplus’ 
entities. To describe the nature of x, is to state, among other things no 
doubt, what x, as such strives to attain ; and, if the teloi are literally in x,, 
it would be ontologically redundant to have an additional something ‘ out- 
side ’ to play the same réle. To explain why F, is present in x, our philosopher 
now will say that x, is N, (or that it has N,) and that N, in a thing tends to 
produce F, in that thing. 

Obviously I am suggesting that some such line of thought may well 
have been that of Aristotle. That the conclusion is his conclusion I can 
easily show by a series of excerpts from the Posterior Analytics. 

The kinds of questions we ask are as many as the kinds of things 
which we know . . . (1) whether the connexion of an attribute with 
a thing is a fact, (2) what is the reason of the connexion... Now 
when we ask whether a connexion is a fact . . ., we are really asking 
whether the connexion . . . has a ‘ middle’; and when we have 
ascertained . . . that the connexion is a fact . . . and are proceeding 


"Categories 3b (Edghill translation). 
"Categories 3b (Edghill translation). 
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to ask the reason of the connexion . . ., then we are asking what the 
‘middle’ is... We conclude that in all our inquiries we are asking 
whether there is a ‘middle’ or what the ‘ middle’ is . . . for the 
‘middle ’ here is precisely the cause, and it is the cause that we seek 
in all our inquiries . . ., for the cause through which a thing is . . ~ 
not is without qualification, but is this or that as having some essential 
attribute or some accident—. . . [is] the ‘middle’. . . . it is clear 
that the nature of a thing and the reason of the fact are identical, 

Thus, we maintain, to know a thing’s nature is to know the 


reason why it is . . . in so far as [it is] . . . said to be possessed of 


some attribute such as equal to two right angles or greater or less,® 
(I have, as those familiar with the Posterior Analytics will recognize, deleted 
from the quoted passage reference to the “‘ cause ”’ of a thing’s “‘ being with- 
out qualifications ” as irrelevant to the purpose at hand.) It is clear that 
Phaedo forms and Aristotelian natures both function as ‘ middles ’ in syl- 
logistic explanation of a certain character’s being in a certain individual. 
Another quotation from the Posterior Analytics will illustrate strikingly 
the redundancy of forms in an ontology which includes things-cum-natures. 
In a context in which he is trying to show that accidental predicates cannot 
be unlimited in number, Aristotle writes : 

Predicates which signify substance signify that the subject is 
identical with the predicate or with a species of the predicate. Predi- 
cates not signifying substances which are predicated of a subject not 
identical with themselves or with a species of themselves are accidental 
or coincidental ; e.g. white is a coincident of man, seeing that man 
is not identical with white or a species of white, but rather with animal, 
since man is identical with a species of animal. These predicates 
which do not signify substance must be predicates of some other 
subject, and nothing can be white which is not also other than white. 
The Forms we can dispense with, for they are mere sound without 
sense ; and even if there are such things, they are not relevant to our 
discussion, since demonstrations are concerned with predicates such as 
we have defined.*4 

Why are the forms not ‘relevant’? Because once the distinction between 
substantival (‘ nature ’) predication and adjectival (‘ character ’) predication 
is clearly seen in ‘ natural’ predication, it is obvious that forms are not 
needed as ‘middles’ in demonstrative syllogisms. They might exist, but 
they are not needed to account for, e.g. F,’s being present in x, and are, 
therefore, most likely, ‘‘ sound without sense ”’. 

The avowed aim of this paper has been nearly achieved. Given the 
foregoing unorthodox interpretation of the Phaedo, Aristotle has been seen 
to make the Phaedo distinctions in his ‘ natural philosophy ’, departing 


from the Phaedo account in just the manner we should expect in a philo- 
23 Posterior Analytics 89b to 90a (Mure translation). 
*4Posterior Analytics 83a (Mure translation); italics are mine, 
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sopher who made the obvious changes to meet an obvious objection to it. 
It remains to make two comments : the first concerns Aristotle’s acquaintance 
with the Phaedo ; the second concerns the adequacy of his solution to the 
Phaedo problem. 

That Aristotle knew the Phaedo well and considered it seriously is be- 
yond question. Aside from the Timaeus, few Platonic dialogues are referred 
to so often in Aristotle’s writings. That he understood the Phaedo somewhat 
as I have interpreted it is clear from the following passage from the Meta- 
physics. 

In the Phaedo the case is stated in this way—that the Forms 
are causes both of being and becoming. Yet though the Forms exist, 
still things do not come into being, unless there is something to 
originate movement.” 

The by-no-means clear implication here that the Phaedo ignores the need 
for origination of movement is not disturbing. That Aristotle spent years 
in the Academy and failed to have the doctrine of soul as ‘ self-changer ’ 
impressed upon him is incredible.2* And then there is Jaeger’s claim that 
the early Aristotelian dialogue, the Hudemus, draws heavily on the Phaedo 
and anticipates the Categories, especially by reducing the Phaedo argument 
that the soul is not a harmony to the following : 

Harmony has a contrary, namely disharmony. But the soul has 

no contrary. Therefore, the soul is not a harmony.” 

Jaeger’s claim—and the documenting of it is impressive—is that there is 
good evidence that the relevant doctrines expressed in the Categories may 
well have developed out of a re-shaping of certain arguments in the Phaedo. 

My last comment, of course, concerns the adequacy of Aristotle’s solution 
to the Phaedo problem. Whatever may be the shortcomings of the Phaedo 
ontology, Aristotle’s emendation of it poses a special problem, viz. explaining 
how a nature is in an individual. The obvious explanation involves a regress, 
one requiring an individual to have a nature which will explain its having 
another nature, and so on. To avoid this he turns to hylomorphism, i.e. he 
gives up the notion of an individual as simple. His compound ‘ individual ’, 
however, is not a compound of individual which is in its own right with 
nature which ts in its own right, but of matter and form neither of which 
is in its own right. The difficulties of rendering this notion intelligible are 
well-known. Attempts to do so have filled some of the most tortured pages 
of medieval Aristotelian philosophy and persist in many guises in contem- 
porary philosophy. The discussion of these is long and intricate and, fortun- 
ately, is not the task I set myself to perform in this paper. 


Rospert G. TURNBULL 
State University of Iowa. 


* Metaphysics 1080a (Ross translation). 


*6See, in this connection, On the Soul 404b ff. 


"Werner Jaeger, Aristotle, translated by Richard Robinson (Oxford, 1934), p. 40. 
fee also n. 3, pp. 46-47. The quotation is from Aristotle, Fragment 45. 
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ON NOT WORSHIPPING FACTS 


My sights in this paper are trained on facts. Most people think that they 
know what facts are ; that while their friends often, and themselves occasion. 
ally, are ignorant of the facts, at least they know what sort of things facts 
are—they can recognise a fact when they see it. Facts, in the popular 
philosophy of today, are good, simple souls ; there is no guile in them, nor 
any room for subjective bias, and once we have made ourselves acquainted 
with them, we have reached the beginning and summit of all wisdom. 

This view is false ; and not only false, but dangerously false. Facts are 
not at all what people think they are ; they are not the simple solid elements 
out of which the whole fabric of our knowledge is constructed, and the belief 
that they are is responsible for many of the obsessions which afflict academics, 
not least the historians. 

Facts are not simple definite entities, because the word ‘ fact’ is nota 
simple substantive, but rather one that is systematically ambiguous. The 
words ‘ possible’, ‘impossible’ and ‘necessary’, ‘can’, ‘cannot’ and 
‘must’, are systematically ambiguous. When we say “A prime number 
can be even but cannot be a perfect square ’’, we are using ‘ can’ and ‘ can- 
not’ in the sense of ‘ logically can’ and ‘ logically cannot’. When we say 
that entropy can increase, but not decrease, or that bats can fly but pigs 
cannot, we are speaking of physical possibilities and impossibilities. And 
there are many other senses : political—A government can break an election 
pledge, but cannot survive a vote of no confidence ; social—one can tell a 
white lie, but cannot give one’s real reasons for refusing invitations ; and 
moral—one can give away money which is one’s own, but cannot appropriate 
for charity what belongs to another. In each of these examples the words 
‘ean’, ‘cannot’, ‘ possible’, ‘impossible’ have a different sense, and 
therefore no contradiction arises from our being able to say that it is physi- 
cally impossible for pigs to fly, and, in the same breath, that it is logically 
possible—it would not be a contradiction in terms to talk of a pig’s flying 
as it would to talk of a prime number’s being a perfect square. Similarly, 
the word ‘ fact ’ is systematically ambiguous : its meaning, though definite, 
varies with its context ; and because it depends on its context in a very 
complex way, the concept of a fact is not viable when withdrawn from 
its normal habitat. We should be chary of making facts the cornerstone 
of our thinking, since at the higher levels of abstraction where philosopher 
talk about Acquaintance with Facts, and discuss the relations between 
True Propositions and Facts, too little context remains for any determinate 
meaning to survive. There are other words better suited to be philosophical 
specimens, which can stand being isolated and examined in vacuo, without 
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losing their sense : it is in terms of these that a philosopher, when tempted 
to say something about Facts, should re-phrase what he has to say, since 
then he is less likely to be misled. 


That the meaning of the word ‘ fact’ is not the same in all cases can 
be brought out by Aristotle’s Method of Opposites.1 We ask ‘‘ What is it 
being contrasted with? Is it a fact as opposed to a fiction? Or as opposed 
to a theory? Or as opposed to an interpretation? Or a question of fact 
as opposed to a question of law?” This in itself is enough to show that there 
is no one unitary concept of a fact, but rather a whole sheaf of concepts, 
bound together indeed, but distinct. More formal proofs can be produced : 
the fact/non-fact contrast may be used twice in the same sentence to make 
different distinctions ; so that what are correctly described as facts according 
to one contrast are equally correctly not described as facts according to the 
other. Thus, in science fiction we read of experiments to determine the 
curvature of time; the patient labours of numerous research workers in 
the lunar laboratories yield a vast mass of data, but it is left for Professor 
Bronsheim to organise these facts into a coherent theory by his brilliant 
hypothesis of the aberration of the feminine constant. Again, when we are 
passing moral judgements, both questions of law and questions of fact are 
facts in contrast to the set of values according to which we judge the situation. 
It was a fact that I was proceeding down the Cherry Hinton Road at 48 
mph, and it is a fact that it is a built-up area, and that there is a law for- 
bidding speeds in excess of 30 mph in built-up areas. Whether I am morally 
at fault is another matter, depending not merely on the facts of the case but 
on questions of moral principle as well ; whether, for instance, it is necessary 
to obey the law absolutely at all times, or whether there are some enactments 
which in some circumstances need not be too rigorously observed. These 
two examples give us apparent contradictions in terms ; fictional facts, 
which are facts because they are not theories, and not facts because they are 
fiction ; and legal facts, which are facts because they are not moral principles 
or evaluations, and are not facts because they are laws or interpretations 
of laws. Hence, using the Law of Non-contradiction and a Reductio ad 
Absurdum, we conclude that in each case the two instances of the word 
‘fact ’’ are being used in different senses. This completes the formal proof 
of my claim that the word ‘ fact’ is ambiguous, with the consequence that 
there is no unitary concept of a Fact. 

The word ‘fact’ is ambiguous, but it is obviously not coincidentally 
ambiguous like the word ‘ jet ’, which can mean either a propulsive mechan- 
ism or a black semi-precious mineral. There is evidently some system in 
the ambiguities of the word ‘ fact’, which I shall attempt to lay bare. I 


1Nicomachean Ethics, Bk. V, 1:5-7, 1129a 17-30. I owe the application of method 
here, and the first three examples which follow, to Mr. D. F. Pears, Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 
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shall do it in two stages : first I shall give a schematic account of how we 





use the word ‘ fact’, which is only approximately correct, but contains, | | 


believe, the nerve of its meaning ; then I shall go on to show how the simple | 


model can be extended to give us all the present senses of the word. 

To explain my first crude version of its meaning, I shall need to set it 
in the context of a dialogue, a discussion, or a dispute. I make no apology 
for introducing this among the concepts of philosophy, although it is un- 
hallowed by tradition. Language is used normally as a means of communica- 
tion between people ; apart from the monologues of bores and the highly 
studied activity of literary composition, it is a reciprocal activity. Philo. 
sophers, who spend most of their time communing with themselves, are 
naturally tempted to forget that other people exist, and if talked to will 
talk back. They too readily assume that language was created by each 
individual philosopher separately for his private purposes alone, and fune- 
tions to portray or represent for his solitary delectation such experiences 
as he can conjure up in his imagination, or has in the past enjoyed. For 
them language is a calculus or a map. Many errors in the theory of meaning 
have resulted, and many misapprehensions of the sense of particular words, 
one such being the word ‘fact’, whose functioning can be correctly 
understood, I claim, only in the context of a dialogue or dispute. 

In a dispute there is always some point at issue : but in any discussion 
that is to continue, there must also be many points which are common 
ground. It is fruitless to argue if we do not disagree about something : it 
is fruitless, too, to argue if we disagree about everything. We must start 
with some points of agreement if our discussion is to get us anywhere, and 
only by taking them as agreed and unquestionably true can we hope to 
reach agreement over the point at issue. These points of agreement we call 
the facts. On the basis of these we argue and may succeed in reaching a 
conclusion. If we do reach a conclusion, then this point now agreed between 
us will be a fact in any further dispute the pair of us may have. That is to 
say, a fact is a fact relative to a given dispute, or relative to two or more 
persons at a given time arguing about a given point. The points that both 
sides accept as true, each side will describe by the word ‘ fact ’ : points whose 
truth one side would challenge should not be called facts, unless their truth 
can be established on the basis of other facts, premisses that is, which are 
conceded as unquestionably true. The word ‘ fact ’ is an incomplete symbol ; 
the comvlete locution being ‘ facts in respect of such and such a dispute’. 
Before we can answer the question ““ What are the facts?” we need to 
know, either from the context or by being told explicitly, with respect to 
what dispute the question is being asked. This is the fundamental reason 
why we cannot talk of Facts with a big F : the word ‘ fact ’ is an incomplete 
symbol, and as the issue in dispute varies, so also will the facts. 

Let me take some examples. In a court of law there may be two sorts 
of issue in dispute : issues of fact and issues of law. In most criminal cases, 
it is a question only of determining what actually happened—a question 
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of fact ; while in many civil cases, the sole difficulty is to determine the correct 
interpretation of the law—a question of law ; and there are yet other cases 
in which the court has to decide both a question of fact and a question of 
law. There will be rival accounts of what happened, but some things, 
different in each case, will not be contested by either party : both plaintiff 
and defendant, for example, might agree that plaintiff had chartered a ship 
from the defendants upon certain terms, and the ship had taken a cargo on 
board at Buenos Aires and discharged it at Pembroke Dock. They disagree 
on other points—the condition of the cargo before it was taken on board, 
whether it was properly examined in South America, when the deterioration 
took place, and what was the cause ; but there are some points they do agree 
about ; and on the basis of these and other facts, the court reaches a con- 
clusion about what actually happened. This question having been settled, 
it is no longer a point in issue but becomes a fact with respect to the next 
question the court has to address itself to, namely what the legal conse- 
quences are ; that is to say, how the law lays it down that cases like this 
are to be treated. 

In history there are many issues. If we are arguing about the date of 
the battle of Marathon, the relevant facts are the date of Salamis, chrono- 
logical statements made by Herodotus and Thucydides, an odd phrase in 
the Persae of Aeschylus, a scandal reported by Plutarch ; but if the question 
be different the facts will be different too : in establishing the text of the 
Persae, the evidence of papyri from Oxyrrhynchus and of palimpsests from 
Stuttgart might be relevant, and it might need careful consideration to 
decide, in the light of them, how the text originally read ; and while we were 
discussing this point, we would be keeping as an open, though decidable, 
question, the point which we took for granted in discussing the date of 
Marathon. The historian’s fact is merely the textual critic’s conclusion. 
Similarly in the other direction, in a discussion of Miltiades’ life or Themis- 
tocles’ policy, the date of Marathon might be assumed without argument ; 
and it would not be in this discussion, as it would be when the date itself 
was the topic of dispute, a case of begging the question. 


A similar variableness appears in value-judgements. Very seldom is 
the distinction between facts and values either as sharp as philosophers 
like to think, or drawn where they think it ought to be drawn. Often the 
facts which we adduce to support an evaluative conclusion, are not absolutely 
non-evaluative themselves. In a dispute about a man’s moral worth we 
claim, and it will be conceded to us, that at least this action was generous 
and that just, and it will be claimed against us, and we shell concede, that 
some other deed was inexcusable and yet another difficult to defend. Again, 
in discussing the morality of euthanasia, we do not begin from facts purely 
‘descriptive’; our starting point will be a mixture of ‘factual’ facts— 
that there are some painful diseases that are known to be incurable, some 
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general moral principles—that it is wrong to kill and wrong not to alleviate 
unnecessary suffering, (these are sometimes called ‘ moral facts ’), and some 
more specific common moral judgements—that to kill a person in such 
and such circumstances would be to murder him, and all these are usually 
described by non-philosophers as facts. Only in the abstract examples 
invented by philosophers is the sense of the word ‘ fact’ fixed, and only 
there can it be equated to that which ‘ descriptive’ statements describe. 

Even scientists determine what constitutes a fact by reference to the 
questions in dispute. The Theory of Evolution, The Theory of Special 
Relativity, and Quantum Mechanics, started by being speculations, then 
became hypotheses, then were well-founded theories, and now can be des. 
cribed as facts. They are the starting point for further discussion. All, or 


| 
} 


nearly all, fruitful discussions in the natural sciences must start by assuming | 


them ; we should never make any progress if we devoted all our energies to 


establishing that which needed no establishing, since it had already been | 


established and never been brought in question again. To say this is not to 
rule out the possibility of reopening any of the questions that have already 
been solved. A competent biologist, impressed by certain difficulties and 


certain features the theory fails to account for, e.g. the phenomenon of | 


Pre-adaptation, might legitimately express his doubts, and even bring the 
whole theory into question. Similarly, if the Michelson-Morley experiment, 
repeated with more exact instruments of finer discrimination, showed that 
after all there was a difference in the velocities of light in different directions, 
we should cease to regard Relativity as an established fact. Meanwhile, 
in the absence of counter-evidence, there is no need to re-open the question 
of the truth of these theories, and it remains proper to refer to them, nor- 
mally, as facts. When, however, the discussion is somewhat abnormal, we 
may have an altered view of what constitutes a fact. When we are illustrating 
scientific method we do not say that the theories of evolution, relativity, or 
wave-mechanics, are facts, however well-established they are, for there we 
are concerned with the nature of scientific argument, and the facts in that 
context are not the conclusions of our inferences—the theories, but the 
observations on which those conclusions were based and from which we are 


CT gy 


able to argue. The facts there are contrasted with what we can argue about; | 


they are our starting point, which we can not profitably talk about in that 
discussion. They may be observable general features of the world, which 
we can verify by using the correct procedures and observing for ourselves 
—here it is no use talking, we can only look and see. The facts of chemistry 


are like this. Often however, the facts are not easily reproducible ; sometimes, | 


as in astronomy, not reproducible at all. But they have been made by honest 
and competent investigators, and published in reputable journals, and so it 
is usually fruitless to question their results. It is, however, always possible 
to question them, and occasionally necessary. Then the discussion becomes 
either one of experimental technique—‘‘ from his own account it is obvious 
that he forgot to allow for diurnal variations in the earth’s magnetic field ” 
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—or one of historical fact—‘‘ they say that when they measured it they 
found that the bending of the star’s rays by the sun was 1’ 75” of an are, 
but can we trust them? There is evidence that we can not ’—or, perhaps, 
for a philosopher, a discussion in the philosophy of history—‘‘ On this 
printed page before me, which is headed 1919, it says . . .; from this I 
a 

Philosophers who have wanted to reconstruct our scientific disciplines 
in terms of ‘ basic’ facts, have been worried by a type-token ambiguity in 
the scientist’s use of the word fact. Are we right in calling it a fact that 
pure water is most dense at 4°C, or ought we rather to talk of the several 
distinct facts that this and this and this specimen of pure water are each 
at their most dense at 4°C ? If we say the latter we find it difficult to carry 
scientists with us, and difficult to maintain our claim to clear and simple 
common sense : if the former, we are subscribing to general facts of a most 
un-nominalistic kind, and creating as many difficulties as we hoped to solve. 
The worry disappears once we cease to regard facts as entities of some special 
sort, and see them as agreed starting points for an argument. Some argu- 
ments, as in school chemistry, start from general, reproducible, features ; 
others, as in astronomy, from features which are not reproducible at all ; 
and many from features which are in principle reproducible, but are so 
difficult or tedious to reproduce that we are content to accept the word of 
other, reputable men, who report their results in the learned journals. 

The word ‘ fact’ has often been construed in terms of the word ‘ true ’. 
Facts, it is said, are what true statements state. I want as a first approxima- 
tion to amend the definition by the addition of the qualification ‘ unques- 
tioned ’, or ‘ established ’, or ‘ accepted’. The facts in a dispute are the 
established and accepted truths, what those true statements state which 
are unquestioned by either side. Since my definition still contains the evalu- 
ative word ‘ true’, we must guard against the Naturalistic Fallacy. It does 
not follow from the two disputants’ agreeing with each other on some point, 
that that point is true. Two Fascists disputing whether England or America 
was the more deplorable place might do this on the agreed basis that both 
countries were run by Jews ; and we would not call that a fact. Though 
both parties believing it to be true and agreeing to its truth between each 
other would call it a fact, we know it is not true and therefore cannot really 
be a fact. Agreement is not enough to establish truth. The difficulty here 
is that which besets all attempts to lay down rules for the use of evaluative 
words : no rules can completely exhaust the meaning of the word, and how- 
ever many criteria have been satisfied it may yet be that the word has been 
incorrectly applied. Evaluative terms, such as ‘ good’ (in its moral con- 
texts) and ‘true’, are infinitely complex, and any particular application 
is always logically open to revision. Whenever we say of anything that it 
is a fact it is always logically possible that it might not be true and therefore 
not a fact ; though we are not on that account unjustified in believing to 
be true what we believe to be true. We can no other. But to be justified in 
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calling something a fact, it is not enough that we should believe it to be 
true ; it must be conceded to be true by the other party also. 

I shall now go beyond my first approximation and alter my definition 
in two ways to make it more exact. First, I replace the reference to actual 
parties in actual disputes by ideal parties in actual or ideal disputes. A 
fact is what a disputant would concede as true if he were a reasonable 
man living at that time. Not what an unquestioned true statement states— 
some people will question anything—but what an unquestionably true state- 
ment states. This alteration weakens the dependence of the facts upon the 
issue in dispute, and substitutes an implicit reference to time. Many issues 
are dead. The reasonable man does not spend much time reassuring himself 
that the battle of Hastings was fought in 1066 a.D. or the battle of Marathon 
in 490 B.c. Although it is logically possible to impugn those dates, although 
indeed the date of Marathon has been impugned, yet the arguments in 
favour of the traditional dates are strong, and the consensus of opinion 
among those who have gone into the matter is so overwhelming that the 
reasonable man may feel fairly confident that he would not disagree with 
their findings. 

Scientists, for all their belief in experiments, do not conduct an experi- 
ment without first consulting the ‘literature’ in case the experiment has 
already been carried out, in which case it need not be carried out again 
unless there is some reason to suspect that the findings would not be con- 
firmed. Therefore whatever the dispute, those findings may be cited with- 
out fear of challenge. They are facts with respect to any dispute that is 
likely to arise, and so with them it is not necessary to specify with respect 
to what dispute they are said to be facts. The incompleteness of the word 
‘fact’ fails to matter in such cases, since the incomplete symbol can be 
completed in any way we please without making any alteration to its sense. 
Only in the peculiar case, when we are throwing a well-established truth in 
doubt as an academic exercise in order to practise re-establishing it, may 
we no longer regard those facts as facts. When for our weekly essay we 
are set the task of determining the date of Marathon, then, for obvious 
reasons, the normal conditions do not apply, and we cannot beg the question 
by citing the findings of nearly all reputable historians as an established 
fact. At all other times, when the questions set us are not set us as academic 
exercises, we are at liberty to assume all that a reasonable man, well in- 
formed and abreast of current discoveries, would concede us. This, of course, 
changes over long periods of time. The store of established truth is increased 
by the labours of each generation ; and also is winnowed by the criticism of 
careful minds, so that some of what to one generation seemed established 
truths are seen by subsequent generations to be less well assured, and even 
sometimes to be false. Therefore in extending the sense of the word ‘ fact’ 
to cover the corpus of indisputable propositions accessible not merely to a 
particular pair of disputants, but to disputants in general, we retain an 
implicit time reference. Truth is timeless, and we cannot ask when a true 
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statement became true : but being established is a temporal process, and we 
can ask when a truth became so well established that it could not reasonably 
be questioned. Hence it is that the conjectures of one generation can become 
the facts of the next, and what the last generation asserted as facts may be 
accounted their received falsehoods in this. 

The first way in which the word ‘fact’ has been extended in meaning 
has been such that it should cover the corpus of assured knowledge in the 
possession of each generation ; the second way in which it is extended is so 
as to mark certain philosophical, and particularly epistemological, distine- 
tions. Here there is no time-reference. Here we are seizing upon and making 
firmer the epistemological distinction we came across earlier, between those 
issues about which it is worth arguing, and those where the proper method 
of verification is something else, and argument is out of place. In some of 
the natural sciences this gives us the distinction between fact and theory. 
The fact versus value distinction reflects the characteristic feature of evalu- 
ative disputes, that with them there is, because of the autonomy of our 
value judgements, always a possibility of further argument. Plato makes 
this point in the Phaedrus.2, Over some questions, as whether the given 
specimen is iron or silver, there is little possibility of dispute, and it can be 
settled beyond doubt in a finite number of steps ; over others, such as whether 
the action under consideration was right or good, there is no certain agree- 
ment. With silver I can perform tests ; dissolve it in nitric acid, form a pre- 
cipitate with a chloride, and watch it go blue in the light ; if, having observed 
all these, I still doubt whether it is really silver, I show that I do not know 
the meaning of the word ‘ silver’ ; perhaps I was meaning by ‘ silver’ what 
everybody else means by ‘ gold’ ; whereas if I agree with you completely 
about what the government did, but maintain that they were right in spite 
of your strong conviction that they were wrong, I do not show that I do 
not know the meaning of the word ‘right’. The word ‘ factual’ here des- 
cribes those questions whose truth or falsity can be definitely established, 
as opposed to those for which, though they may be true or false, no agreed 
decision-procedure exists. Similarly in history, there are some questions, 
such as the date of the battle of Marathon, which, though we may lack 
the evidence actually to decide them, are of a sort for which a definite decision 
is possible. Other questions, the imputation of motives, the attribution of 
causes, the distribution of emphasis, cannot be so definitely settled by his- 
torians. The former we call questions of fact, in contrast to the interpreta- 
tions, assessments and judgements over which reasonable men might well 
differ. It is in this sense we can talk of ‘ questions of fact ’, which would 
have been a contradiction in terms according to my first explication of the 
meaning of the word. A dispute over a question of fact is a relatively simple 
kind of dispute ; we know how it could be settled in principle, only unfor- 
tunately it cannot in practice be settled here and now, either because the 
evidence required happens to be missing, or because though extant it is 


Phaedrus, 263a. Cf. the Cephalus argument in Republic I, 331c-338d. 
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not accessible at the time and place of the argument. Whether Danzig 
was or was not a town of the Hanseatic League is a question of fact. I am 
not sure of the answer, but in labelling it as such I am saying that it is not 
a matter we should argue about, but rather look up. The date of the Lelantine 
war is also a question of fact. Here I am not saying we should not discuss it 
and merely look it up, because we cannot look it up, as there is no settled 
answer, and the answer of each historian will depend on his whole recon- 
struction of early Greek history ; rather, I am saying that the question is 
in the same class, from a philosopher’s point of view, as questions about 
the date of Marathon or Hastings, the only difference being the philosophically 
uninteresting one that we have sufficient evidence to be sure about the latter, 
but not about the former. To put it another way, the date of the Lelantine 
war, if it were known, could be learned by a schoolboy ; whereas questions 
about motives, causes and significance can be asked and answered only by 
mature men who have some training in history, and some understanding of 
men and affairs. Some questions in history are schoolboy questions, and 
these are questions of fact : but only a man with deep insight and wide 
sympathies can begin to understand the mind of a Pericles or a Pitt. 

In most cases where the word ‘ fact’ is used of a definite type of state- 
ment, an epistemological distinction between the more and the less certain 
is being made, with the facts being those that are more certain and less 
disputable than statements of some other, less favoured, type. One excep- 
tion is the contrast between questions of fact and questions of law. There 
the contrast is between matters of fact, which can be characterised in non- 
technical and fairly neutral language, and questions of law, which are 
questions partly of deductive logic and the subsumption of particular 
instances under general rules, and partly of the correct characterisation of 
cases in a highly technical language. It is, of course, a philosophically 
interesting distinction between different sorts of argument, but the reason 
here for applying the word ‘ fact ’ is not so much to flag the side of the con- 
trast to which a greater degree of certitude attaches, as that the professional 
interest of lawyers leads them to mark off those, purely legal, questions for 
which subtlety and legal acumen are required, from those questions of 
fact, which, though important in each individual case, do not generalise 
and are not discussable. In this one instance the word ‘fact’ has more 
the force of our first than of our final definition ; it is the discussability of 
the non-facts that makes the contrast : in all the others—fact v. value, fact 
v. interpretation, fact v. fiction, fact v. theory—the non-discussability and 
non-questionability of the facts is the leading logical spirit. 

“Comment is free : facts are sacred’”’. We are now in a position to 
understand why. It is not a recommendation, but a tautology. It is not 
a precept telling editors how to behave, but a concealed definition of the 
meaning of the word ‘fact’. Facts are what are sacred ; what an honest 
man cannot reasonably deny, question or refuse to concede. Comment is 
free, fiction is free, conjecture is free, interpretation is free ; in all these 
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there is latitude for disagreement. You may think the government’s policy 
disastrous, I that it was wise and courageous ; we cannot both be right, but 
it is not necessary that either of us should be a fool or a rogue. Anthony 
Trollope killed Mrs. Proudie to oblige a chance acquaintance ; the Last 
Chronicle of Barset may be the worse for it ; but Anthony Trollope is not a 
liar because he says that Mrs. Proudie died. A cosmologist who disbelieves 
in the theory of continuous creation may incur the wrath of other cosmol- 
ogists, but we should not be justified in describing him as dishonest or 
depriving him of his chair. I can conclude that King John was a much 
maligned patriot or Richard III a sensitive soul sincerely anxious for the 
welfare of his wards : if I do, I cannot be dismissed out of hand, as I can if 
I think that Magna Carta was issued by Charlemagne, or the battle of 
Bosworth was a naval victory of Drake’s. In each case we are contrasting 
the sort of statement where there is latitude and two well-informed and 
honest men could reasonably differ, with the sort of statement where the 
external controls are much more rigid, and where a man cannot have an 
opinion of his own without thereby revealing himself either unreasonable 
or dishonest. But, and this is the important point, the connection goes in 
the opposite way to what we thought it did. Facts do not make the reason- 
able man, the reasonable man makes the facts. They are what the reasonable 
man cannot but concede. 

I have now completed my two accounts of the meaning of the word 
‘fact ’, the first giving, as I believe, the basic sense of the word, the second 
describing the two extensions of the word to make it less dependent on 
context and to mark distinctions of philosophic interest. 

The extensions have increased the utility of the word ; also its dangers. 
We are liable to be torn by the different meanings of the word, in attempting, 
when using it in the one sense, to conform with the requirements of the 
other. The philosopher, anxious to achieve certitude and not to rest his 
case on the subjective opinions of fallible men, decides to eschew unproven 
conclusions and to confine himself to truths that are indubitable, that is to 
say, to facts. Then, conscious of the meaning of the word according to its 
extended sense, he concludes that facts are propositions of a certain type. 
They alone are worthy of his attention, and all other topics can be thrown 
out as so much metaphysical lumber. But then even within the selected 
range he finds some things that are dubious, and therefore, reverting to 
the first definition, not facts. So he must select even more stringently the 
chosen class. Unconsciously construing the word ‘ fact’ at one moment as 
incomplete symbol, and at the next as a term denoting a definite class of 
propositions, the philosopher finds endless contradictions confronting him, 
his whole conceptual structure distorted and absurd, and himself swept into 
a sea of scepticism and despair. Many false philosophies are generated here : 
for instance, the squirrel disease, which afflicts historians, and phenomenal- 
ism, to which philosophers are prone. 

The squirrel theory of history is the theory which holds that it is the 
duty of the historian to gather up facts from county record libraries and 
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then bury them again in university libraries. It is based on the argument 
that since history is a reputable discrpline like the natural sciences, it ig 
itself a science, and concerned with the discovery of facts. Historians who 
discover facts are doing their job : historians who do not discover new facts 
are not really historians at all, but merely popularisers, pedagogues or 
journalists. Since the number of non-controversial interesting statements on 
historical matters is exceedingly small, it follows that most historians of 
the scientific school are condemned to lead dull and dismal lives, as they 
continue their patient accumulation of irrelevant detail. The laundry lists 


of a German Count in Italy in 1784, the Manorial system in three villages in 


South West Kent in the latter part of the 14th century, Local Government 
in Barnstaple 1633-1637, show that the mine of interesting subjects is 
perilously near exhaustion. I do not wish to decry the historian’s scrupulous 
regard for facts : inaccurate history is not history at all: no historian can 
be any good without mastering large masses of detailed facts, and some 
historians may be right in concentrating their efforts on accumulating and 
establishing more facts. What I deplore is the heresy that this is the sole 
business of historical research, that if I succed in showing that a charter 
has been mis-dated by two years, I have done well, but if I re-write the 
history of England over a century or more, however convincingly I recreate 
the motives and personalities of that time, however soundly I judge of 
the relative significance of the different tendencies and movements then, 
however coherently I work together the whole, I am not an original his- 
torian, and my work is only derivative, secondary, and second-rate. Why 
should a historian confine himself so ? Only if he believes both that there is 
a special class of entities called facts, and that they alone are sacred and 
objective, is the squirrel theory tenable at all. If he believes that the past 
is naturally articulated into a number of discrete atomic facts which are 
objectively true, and which can be established by a non-controversial 
technique, then it will be reasonable for the impartial historian to record 
just these without embellishment or ornament, and leave it to others to 
gloss them and explain them as they choose. The facts are there ; the pattern 
is in the eye of the beholder. Less consciously, a historian, distressed by the 
personal factors that obviously influence his colleagues’ judgement, and 
not realising that history, being a humanity, is different in kind from the 
natural sciences, may yearn for the impersonal objectivity of the scientist, 
and decide not to stick his neck out but confine himself to what cannot be 
impugned by even the youngest of his colleagues. Therefore no generalisa- 
tions, only details. Then the primary meaning of the word ‘ fact ’ reasserts 
itself, and since not all details are certain, they too cannot always be facts, 
and therefore, by virtue of the second meaning, never can be. Instead, the 
facts are the sources ; the original sources. And so we get the final reduction 
of history to scissors and paste ; the only safe thing for the historian to do 
is to produce an anthology of original sources, together with an index for 
the convenience vf the reader. 
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sument It would be wrong for me to suggest that a false view of facts was the 
8, it is sole cause of error in our thinking about the nature of history. The bad 
ns who | tate of the study of the classics and of modern literary criticism shows 
W facts + that there are other causes at work too. And Sir Lewis Namier’s jaundiced 
ee view of the nature of man is as much responsible as his logical atomism for 
ants o | his granular approach. Nevertheless, the attempt to construe the relative 
ans of | term ‘ fact ’ as though it were an absolute is partly responsible ; in particular 
S$ they | for the obsession that History has room for Tycho Brahes, but not for Kepler. 
'Y lists Some arguments for Phenomenalism turn on the unrecognised assumption 
igesin » that there are basic facts, a definite class of indubitable entities. Then, as in 
nment | History, the reductive argument begins. Any ordinary set of statements 
cts 8 | cannot state facts, since men, being fallible, sometimes make mistakes, 
pulous | Besides, merely if we think hard enough about any given statement, the 
mn | original sense of the word ‘ fact’ reappears. If I concentrate hard enough 

some on why I believe there is a tree in the Quad, I cease to assume that there is 
g and > 4 tree in the Quad, and treat that statement instead as a proposition to be 
- sole | proved rather than a premiss that is given. In having the question of whether 
harter | there is a tree in the Quad or not brought to my notice I am being begged 








te the not to beg the question, and the courtesies of argument demand that I put 
create in doubt what I normally know to be true. There is also what I might call 
ige of the Yellow-Spot phenomenon in philosophy, namely, that if we focus our 
then, attention too hard on any matter for too long, we cease to see it straight. 
1 his. In the dark night of the intellect, which is the philosopher’s usual state of 
Why mind, it is wise for him occasionally to distract his thoughts and look away, 
ere is that he may see what he is looking at the better ; more especially when he is 
1 and dealing with facts and certainty. For facts are essentially what is peripheral 
’ past to the question under examination, what can be taken for granted on this 
h are occasion ; and therefore by being asked sufficiently earnestly to consider 
ersial } any question sufficiently closely I can be cajoled into giving up fact-status 
ecord | for this occasion for almost any statement : courtesy compels. Only if I 


rs to am making the minimum possible statement can I be pushed no further : 
ttern | only if I say that there is in my visual field at this moment a red rectangular 


y the patch on a cream background, am I safe from possible error : hence, if there 
and | are basic facts, only the simplest facts of sense-experience can fill the bill. 
; the > By attempting to make rigid and absolute the flexible standard, which de- 
atist, pends on the circumstances, of what the honest man cannot reasonably 
at be refuse to concede, we have ensnared ourselves in a reductionist spiral, 
ulisa- demanding an ever lower standard of reasonableness until we reach the 
serte phenomenalist’s goal, the lowest common denominator of what must be 
acts, conceded by every reasonable man in any circumstances whatever, 
, the that is, what must be conceded by a barely sentient being. 
“tion It is an interesting way of doing philosophy. We start by assuming that 
odo? a fact is what a true statement states : from this it is a natural inference 
; for that since the conclusions of ethical debate and scientific theorising are 


not facts, they are not true either. By restricting our criterion of truth to 
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that of agreed truth, we are able to eliminate all doubt and dubiety within 
the province of philosophy ; nor can the opponent of this view fault the 
examples given of what is to be allowed as really true, for only those truths 
that cannot reasonably be contested are put forward as examples. One | 
weakness alone attaches to the method : as there are few facts, if any, that 
we cannot in our metaphysical moments be uncertain of, our concept of 
truth is regressive ; our criterion grows progressively and indefinitely more 
stringent. At first we exclude those propositions of morals, theology and | 
metaphysics, whose elimination is welcome to many of the enlightened; | 
but the more we think, the more nice we become as to what are unquestio. } 
nable truths ; and so the truths of logic, mathematics, and natural science, 
of common sense and everyday life, join the procession to the guillotine. 

For there are no basic facts : there are only facts relative to a dispute, 
Since there is nothing that cannot on some occasion be reasonably doubted, 
there can be no truths established beyond doubt to all comers, no elemental 
facts which we just have to accept and on which all else is based. Nothing 
is never doubtful, though this is not to say that everything is always doubtful. 
In every dispute we have to start somewhere, though there is nowhere that 
is the starting point for every dispute. 

This is a little too strong: though there is nothing we cannot doubt, | 
there are many things that, apart from our metaphysical moments, we do 
not doubt: there is a core of accepted truths that are unquestioned by all 
people living at a given time, and unquestionable by any reasonable man 
at that time, not engaged in philosophy ; and on these established platitudes, 
accepted by the many though not by the philosophers, we can base all our 
reasonable and practical contentions. These facts, adequate for our non- | 
philosophical constructions, prove, however, shifting sands when we try to 
build a theory of knowledge or theory of truth upon them : because then 
we try to have our facts as basic facts, neutral elemental atoms, facts not ) 
with regard to this or that specifiable issue, but with regard to any conceiv- 
able issue ; facts not in the context of a dispute between two actual or likely 
disputants, but in the context of any argument between any possible dis- 
putants whatsoever, or rather, facts in no context at all. We think too much 
of facts as hard, brute facts, existing independently of us and ineluctable, as 
things that are what they are, and whose consequences will be what they | 
will be, and about which we must not seek to be deceived. Having hypo- 
statised them, we bow down to them, and prostrate ourselves before them. 
It is unnecessary. It is impossible. Facts are not sacred : they are not 
worth worshipping : they do not exist : they are not even things. 


AY, 





— 


J. R. Lucas , 


Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
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ened ; problems of ontology through analysis of language. This method has often 
lestio. > been carried on together with the underlying assumption that, as would-be 


TOWARD AN ONTOLOGY OF VALUE 


ey 


‘tence, | knowers, we are enmeshed inescapably in a ‘linguo-centric predicament ’ 
he. which restricts our study of the world to extrapolation from characteristics 
spute. found in ordinary or ideal language systems. The stance represented by 
ibted, the present essay rejects this assumption. Yet such a first principle cannot 


nental | be disposed of by argument alone—if at all. It is part of the intent of this 
thing paper to show by doing, and not by arguing, that the great usefulness of 
‘btful. linguistic analysis may be retained although its connection with this assump- 
> that | tion be severed. 

We shall seek to analyze the import of expressions of the form “ x is 
loubt, as it ought to be’. This analysis will be our entry into the problem with 





we do which we are more primarily concerned. Our aim is to use the analysis as 
by all a foil in order to specify, discuss, and suggest an answer to the persistent 
) =} question of value theory : What is value ? 
budes, Immediately, a clarification of this basic question is necessary. The 
Il our / question, ““ What is value? ”’, may be taken in two distinct ways. First, 
non- | it may be taken to demand an account of the meaning of the term ‘ value ’, 
Ty to if, indeed, there is any. Such an account may involve a phenomenological 
then description of the range of its referents (in the human value order and 
Snot {| otherwise), analysis of the generic content of the concept, and report of 
iceiv- | the ways in which value functions in such contexts as experienced modality, 
likely linguistic usage, interested behaviour, choice, and so on. Second, this crucial 
e dis- question may be taken to inquire regarding something quite different from, 
much | and in a sense prior to, the first area. It is here that we ask what it is to be 
le, as value, what value is as existent, if, indeed, it can be said to exist at all. 


they { An answer to this reading of the question must relate value as existent to 

hypo | other dimensions of existence and thus show the basic conditions which 

them. give rise to value, that is the being-structure that makes it possible that 

e not value appear. It is to this second sense of the prime question of value theory 
that we shall direct our chief attention. It is the question central to an 
ontology of value. 

} However, it is clear that the two kinds of inquiry inspired by the question, 
“What is value ?”’, closely depend upon one another. One cannot inquire 
into the conditions of the possibility of value without taking a position on 
the meaningfulness and (at least) the generic meaning of the value into the 
conditions of which inquiry is being made. Likewise, discussion of the 
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meaning of value implicitly assigns to value some status and conditions ip 
being. Because this interdependence exists, and because priority in the 
order of knowing falls on the side of meaning-analysis, we should make 
our own position clear on the meaning of value before we proceed to ask 
for its existential status and conditions. 

The following are the features of the awareness of value which we shall 
accept for the present discussions : (a) There is a unique, cognitively appre. 
hensible dimension of things, the value dimension. (b) This dimension js 
unique chiefly in its ‘ bearing on existence ’,! its ‘ reference to existence’! 
or as Hartmann has put it, generic to its very meaning is an * ought-to-be’3 


* 


Whenever we make value assertions, the uniquely valuational element in | 


what we are asserting is that something or other ought to exist in faet. 
(c) This dimension is to some degree diverse. That is, we can distinguish 
plural claims-to-be which may compete for our allegiance and appreciation; 
for example, the values of humility and self-esteem, equity and love, food, 
conversation, and so on. These three seem to be minimal, almost ‘ given’ 
elements in our experience of value. 

Given this preliminary characterization of value, the general existential 


ee ree 


reg 


problem becomes this : What conditions in the being-structure of the world | 


must hold if value of this sort is to arise? Now let us make this question 

more specific through the agency of the expression chosen for study. Let 

x stand for any centre of value, any entity, single or collective, for whieh 

values may be said to arise ; a tree, a man, the nation. Let y represent 

certain relations, states, and activities which are of some value for x. Assum- 

ing that there are y’s and 2’s which qualify, we may say “ y is of value for 
3 


x”. Or, translating into the ought-form which we have taken to be basic, 
we have “2 ought to be y’’. Now suppose further that 2 is in fact in the 


~~ 





relations, states, and activities y, or, more realistically, that it is in at leah 


one such. In this case we would be entitled to make the statement, ‘ 
is as it ought to be ’’, at least in some respect. 

With this specification, the existential problem that we raise becomes 
this : If we are ever able, meaningfully and validly, to assert that some z 
is actually of value, that it is here and now as it ought to be, wholly or in 
some respect, what does this presuppose regarding the being-conditions or 
the existential status of value in the world ? 


In order to see how an answer to this question may be approached in | 


the manner suggested, we should note how an expression of the form “z 
is as it ought to be ’’ opens up the precise points at issue. This one expression 
consists of a number of different sub-assertions. It asserts that there is in 
the world an z, that this x is under value-claim to be y, that it is in fact y, 
and that it satisfies the value-claim that it be y. In other words, this one 
expression has the merit of combining assertions of factual existence (‘‘ x is” 


1Urban, W. M., “ Value and Existence ”, Journal of Philosophy, XIII, 1916, p. 463. 
*Hall, E. W., What is Value? (New York : The Humanities Press, 1952), p. 6. 
‘Hartmann, N., Ethics (London : George Allen & Unwin, 1932), Vol. I, pp. 247-249 
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and “a is y”’) with an assertion of a purely evaluative nature (“2 ought 
to be y”’ or “‘ y is of value to x’) and a peculiar hybrid assertion of the fact 
that 2 now satisfies the claim or possesses the value (“2 is as it ought to 
be” or ‘‘ The value of y for x is actually possessed ”’). All of these assertions 
involve the same centre of value x, state y, and value-claim. Moreover, and 
what is most important, all of them are to be taken as in some sense true 
together. Thus, for a full existential analysis of the expression, one must ask 
(a) what kind of situation is intended by saying that something actually 
exists, (b) what by saying that something ought to be, and (c) what by 
saying that an ought-to-be is satisfied? We shall discuss these three ques- 
tions in succession and attempt to show that only one theory of the existen- 
tial status of value will justify meaning and possible truth in an expression 
of the type “2 is as it ought to be’, because only this theory will permit 
conjoint assertion of the sub-assertions which make it up.* 


Il 


(a) What is actual existence? ‘To answer this question, even if it were 
possible for us, is not the primary aim of our study. Yet since the answer 
to it is so closely entwined with the answers to the second and third questions, 
we must give some working usage. Let us consider actuality to be what is 
present or, better, what is contemporaneous. Actual existence will be the 
state, activity, involvement of a being, group, or the entirety of beings, in 
so far as this is here and now (contemporaneous) with respect to some tem- 
poral centre. In so far as and in the respects in which our centre of value x 
has a temporal immediacy of its own or is contemporaneous with some 
temporal centre, it will be said to be actually existent. Any states or attri- 
butes of 2, e.g. y, will be said to be actually existent if they are exemplified 
by z as actually existent. Such a usage does not seem to leave common 
understanding too far, although evidently it extends it very little, inasmuch 
as ‘time’ and ‘ existence’ remain unanalyzed. 

Let us further understand by real existence that which has been, is now, 
and wil! in the future be actually existent, consistent with all principles of 
development, scientific and ontological. In those respects in which our 
centre of value x was, is, or may be actually existent, it will be said to be 
real or really existent. 


Itt 


(b) What is value? To ask this question, for the immediate purpose at 
hand, is to ask for the being-conditions which must obtain, and which are 


‘The case considered in this paper is that in which a centre of value z is itself under 
valuational constraint to be something, y. The value-claims at stake might be called 
intrinsic. It is worth noting that, at least in regard to explication of the conditions 
under which an entity could be as it ought to be, the case of extrinsic value is only a 
special case of the case here examined. Such a case is one in which the entity in question 
is not the centre of value xz, but some other being z whose special relationship to x is 
one of some sort of utility. E.g., a farmer says, ‘‘ That bean plant is as it ought to be 
...for me’. It is only necessary to shift attention to z in its relation to 2 as that 
(like y) which ought to be. 
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at least indirectly referred to, if we are ever justified in asserting of a centre 
x that it ought to be something, say y. We need to know the character 
and genesis of this ought. We want to know what the ‘something out 
there ’ is to which reference is made in such valuation and how it arises. 

If it is clear that to say that something, y, ought to be, or that x ought 
to be y, is to express in language some extra-linguistic situation or existent 
state of affairs, it is also clear that this state of affairs is not of the simply 
factual sort. Whereas factual statements refer to states and relations 
actually existent, it is the very intent of the valuation “2 ought to be y” 
to reject x as it actually is for y which may or may not be actual. Since 


this is the case, “‘ xz ought to be y”’ cannot be taken to express some actual | 


relation of a type similar to “x is (or is exemplified by) y”’ or “x is inside 
of y”’, both of the terms of which must be actual in order for the relation 
to hold. Nonetheless, the expression does claim that there is, in some sense, 
a relation involving 2-as-it-actually-is, and y-which-ought-to-be. It is the 
exposition of the peculiar features of and interdependence between what is 
actual and what ought to be, specifically of the character of this relation 
(or complex of relations), that we have termed analysis of the being-con- 
ditions of the ought. 

In almost all quarters it appears agreed that if value is a cognizable 
structure of things, and if the bearing on actual existence intended by 
‘ought’ is the distinctive feature of value, then some manner of tension 
in being between the centre of value x, as it actually is, and y, what x ought 
to be, is the being-condition or ground of oughtness. Over the character 
of this tension and the ontological ‘ location ’ of its poles, however, theoretical 
proposals diverge. 

The most prevalent, simple, and plausible appearing view is that this 
tension is one which exists in the very nature of any possible centre of 
value x between what it now actually is and what it would be if all, or at 
least one, of its actually existent directionalities—aims, tendencies, needs, 
decisive choices, interests, and the like—were fulfilled. This tension arises 
because of limitations imposed by environing conditions upon the satis- 
faction of drives set by 2’s internal principle of development. It is a tension 
between 2 as it now is and z at a future state y, a state possible according to 
developmental principles which would complete or fulfil 2 in some respect. 
It is thus a tension both poles of which are in real existence, the one here 
and now actual and the other some future really possible state y. This 
tension gives rise to an ought, since it can be said, “ If 2’s directionalities 
are to be fulfilled, then y, and the steps leading to y, ought to be attained; 
i.e., ought to be y”’. 

The classic statement of this type of view is, of course, in the writings of 
Aristotle, who originally grounded the ought-to-be in the distance between 
« as actual and x as it by nature potentially is. In part, statements of the 
position have varied according to the sort of directionality deemed to be 
associated with the highest value-claims for the human centre. Aristotle 
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himself saw this telos in the contemplative, rational life. For Nietzsche it 
was the surge of strength within the breast of the aristocratic, the especially 
endowed, the unusual man. Following a cue from Kant’s Critique of Judg- 
ment, it became the drive to genius. For Spencer it was the life of the race 
itself. 

More basically, however, restatements of the view have been effected by 
changes in the terms by which the directionalities are analyzed. Today 
the psychologically minded put the tension in affective-satisfaction® or 
behavioural® terms, where it arises between x as actual and y as consciously 
anticipated or organically expected by 2 as actual, respectively.” Dewey 
generalizes to the notion of an organism’s disequilibrium with environmental 
conditions which requires efficient adjustment. For C. I. Lewis the tension 
is between the present state of x and the multitude of possible, objective 
futures realizable contingent on its behaviour, only some of which (y), on 
being experienced, will be found immediately valuable to x. Carefully 
produced experience defines the aim here.® Lepley casts this in quasi- 
physical terms, thus freeing x from the limitation that it be a sentient being. 
On his account, the value of y, the claim-to-be of any event whatsoever, 
lies in its efficacy in the production of (any) other events and in its being 
the actual or possible product of the efficacy of event x.1° Thus the value- 
tension becomes identical with that between x as actual and what, in the 
normal causal order of things, it will become. 

Another line of development in this view which locates the poles of ought- 
making tension in real existence, takes as context the real ontological struc- 
ture of the centre of value x. That is, the tension is taken, as by Maritain, 
to arise between 2’s actual existence and its essence together with the forms 
of the perfections of that essence, between x as it now is and future states y 
which are possible according to the limiting essential nature of x." Richard 
Niebuhr expresses the same theme when he says that value, or the relation 
‘ought to be’, is the same as ‘ complementary to an existence —whether 
it be the relation of complementarity between a being x and its own essence 


5Prall, D. W., esp. “‘ Value and Thought-Process ’’, Journal of Philosophy, XXI, 
1924, pp. 118-122. 

‘Perry, R. B., General Theory of Value (Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University 
Press, 1950), pp. 115-117, 208-212. Parker, D. W., Human Values (New York : Harper 
& Bros., 1931), p. 22. 

*Such views place the tension defining the value of y for z not only within real exis- 
tence, but within actual existence as such : a relation here and now between 2 as it 
lacks y and as it anticipates or expects it. While this variant of the first viewpoint 
has anomalies of its own of which we shall say nothing, the remarks offered about the 
first type will apply also to it. 

"Dewey, J., Theory of Valuation, International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, 
Vol. II, No. 4 (Chicago : University of Chicago Press, 1939), pp. 45-46. 

*Lewis, C. I., An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (LaSalle : The Open Court 
Pub. Co., 1946), pp. 208, 374, 389, 414-416, 485. 

lLepley, R., The Verifiability of Value (New York : Columbia University Press, 
1944), p. 215. 

Maritain, J., Neuf Lecons sur les Notions Premiéres de la Philosophie Morale (Paris : 
Pierre Tequi, 1949), pp, 34, 43, 128. 
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or between x and other beings with which it needs to be in suitable inter. 
course."* And this has been put by John Wild in terms simply of ‘ tendency’ 
as the ontological ground of all value-claims. 

Some of the existentialist thinkers may be interpreted to form still 
another version of this type of position. By way of example, for Sartre the 
fundamental tension that defines the peculiar status of humankind—that 
longing to overcome in a unified self the inner dividedness produced by his 
perpetual self-transcendence in consciousness—is also the condition under 
which values arise in the world.* Since on this view man is not first a being 
among others with a given nature but is first free, the unified self which he 
needs he cannot in any measure discover, but must make continually and 
completely. His nature and his values y are thus not determinate in character 
antecedent to choice, but rather are made determinate by the direction 
and character of such choice itself. However, the formal condition for all 
value claims—the tension between x now and as somehow, and consistently 
with freedom, fully unified—endures, and the general imperative ‘ be free ” 
or “ be authentic” may be said to be grounded therein. 

Views of such diversity and individual importance cannot be fairly 
treated in a group. They can and should be examined more closely singly 
in the light of the following remarks. However, in the present discussion 
these remarks are addressed to them only in so far as they have one basic 
feature in common : they account for the genesis of value as ought-to-be, 
in terms of a tension the poles of which are both in real existence, one being 
x as it actually is, the other x in some future state or relation y, related to 
x now as the possibly attainable fulfilment of some sort of directionality 
in 2. 

The relation set forth by this view as the being-condition of the ought, 
between x now and y, is not a factual relation in the strict sense, for y is 
generally non-actual. It is rather of the same sort as the relation ‘ causal 
progenitor of ’,!° in that it relates a present directionality or tendential 
condition of x with a possible future state y which is the eventuation or 
completion of that tendency. Such a relation, however, joins the terms 
only with regard to their factuality and possible factuality, in whatever 
way it may be said to do this, and whatever status it may be said to have. 
And this is not the kind of state of affairs intended to be expressed by the 
valuation “2 ought to be y”’. There is not only, within real existence, 
some limiting effect of actual on future existence in terms of which y is a 


12Niebuhr, H. R., ‘‘ The Center of Value ’’, Moral Principles of Action, ed. Anshen, 
R. N. (New York: Harper & Bros., 1952), pp. 162-175. 

13Wild, J., “‘ Tendency : The Ontological Ground of Ethics ’’, Journal of Philosophy, 
XLIX, 1952, pp. 461-474. Cf. also by the same author, “‘ Ethics as a Rational Disci- 
pline ”’, Journal of Philosophy, LI, 1954, pp. 782-788. 

14Sartre, J-P., L’ Etre et le Néant, (Paris: Librairie Gallimard, 1943), pp. 130-138. 
It may appear odd to group Sartre with viewpoints so consciously ‘ objectivist ’ as those 
above mentioned. One suggestion here is, however, that there is a sharp difference 
between what Sartre usually says and what his position implies. In the passages cited, 
the implication becomes explicit. 


1sLepley (op. cit.) almost identifies value with this relation. 
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possible eventuation of a present directionality of x and in virtue of which 
it may reciprocally bear on x. There is also a bearing on actual existence 
in excess of the bearing of possibles, a bearing in virtue of which state y 
is more than just a possible : it is of value of x, it “ ought to be”. This 
distinguishable bearing on actual x and on its possible eventuations is then 
a bearing on real existence as such. It might even be argued that no bearing 
on x of future possibles exists at all until and unless this distinctive and 
selective bearing is present. At any rate, the analysis of the tension grounding 
the ought solely in terms of tension between poles within real existence, 
since it fails to account for this other bearing, seems inadequate to the 
crucial element of value-meaning. Temporal distance has been mistaken for 
normative distance. 

Another manifestation of the same defect in the theory is that the tension 
to which it points grounds the claim of y upon z entirely in the existence of 
some drive in x itself and not in any compulsion or tension stemming from 
something relevant to the future state y in its own right, exterior to 2. 
This lack of exteriority on the part of y in respect to x appears because the 
nature of y is said to be defined solely in terms of its being the possibly 
existent, now future object of a directionality in x. Yet such exteriority 
seems to be required dialectically if any claim upon z is to be properly said 
to exist. For the human centre, moreover, claims are felt not as expressions 
of directionalities as such, but as demands upon the centre zx, in response 
to which such directionalities may arise and must often be reassessed and 
redirected. It would be only an ineffectual conquest by definition to dis- 
allow this by insisting that the redirection is done in terms of still other 
self-contained directionalities. If this response to and direction in the light 
of something relevant to y, exterior to x, does exist, then the suspicion 
arises that it is the tension stemming from this ‘something’ which gives 
y its claim upon x. It is this new tension that is the ‘ bearing on ’ real exist- 
ence as such which renders y more than a possible. About such a new dimen- 
sion of tension, the present position is perforce mute. 

Thus it is that through fundamental faults in the first type theory a 
second view develops in answer to the question, ‘‘ What state of affairs 
is intended by saying that something ought to exist ?”’. Still building upon 
the notion of ‘ tension’, this view takes seriously the unique character of 
value import, the ‘ bearing on’ real existence per se which is involved in 
the ought, and conceives there to be a distinct order of meaning and exist- 
ence, the ideal value order, which has such a property. In fact, in order to 
assure the final and irreducible status of this ideal value order, it itself is 
said to be what is most real in the world. The so-called worlds of actual 
and possible spatio-temporal existence are then taken to be attenuations 
of the ideal value order, formed by its complex interrelations. 

This point of view is held by W. M. Urban to be the core of the great 
truth of traditional philosophy.’* It is certainly at the heart of the early 

The Intelligible World (London ; G, Allen & Unwin, 1929) and other writings. 
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Plato, the Platonic and Plotinic lines, and of the mystic and idealistic 
heritage that extends into modern times through the German and British 
absolute idealists and, we should add, through Urban himself. It is latent 
in Hindu thought ; it is explicit as a foundation of the ethical teaching of 
Gautama the Buddha. Its hall-mark is the identification of being and 
value. The view asserts the identity of what is truly real with a system of 
form, essence, meaning, value ‘ objectives’, or of ideas and volitions of a 
supreme Spirit, a system which orders and conserves the integrity of things, 
i.e., ultimately a value system.!? 

The result of such a position is that what is commonly thought of as the 
real world is found in truth to be the expression of this value system, however 
that system be conceived. The otherwise descriptive ontological categories 
of real existence, substance, causality, tendency, and the like, are reduced 
to value terms. Space and time are understood, in their inmost meaning, to 
be somehow * phenomenal of’ this ideal value order ; space the field of its 
coexistence, time in effect the pattern of its realization. Every actual event 
realizes what ought to be and, indeed, consists gua event in such realization. 
The very characteristics within real existence which are taken by the first 
view to provide the tension by which value is grounded—causal efficacy, 
directionality, temporal distance—are on this second position reduced to 
expressions of value. The tension which is the condition of value according 
to this second view is thus one within the ideal value order alone, one of 
which the tension within real existence, between x as actual and y as future 
possible fulfilment of its directionalities, is only ‘ phenomenal’. Moreover, 
since x and y are at all only in so far as they are aspects of the ideal value 
order, when it is said that x ought to be y, what is expressed on this view 
is that one aspect of the ideal value order y complements or completes 
another, 2. 

The tension at stake here may be between 2x considered in itself as a 
limited and fragmentary expression of the Absolute and 2 as it truly is in 
the light of the completed system of ideas and volitions of that Absolute 
Spirit, or y.1° Or it may be said to be that given by a scale of values, within 
which the status of x and y contrast yet complete and require one another.” 
Through the variants, however, there runs this common argument: In 
order to justify the ultimate conservation of value, this being the condition 
of the intelligibility of the world, the identification of this world with the 
value order must be maintained. The consequence is that the tension which 
grounds the ought is said to arise as a contrast the poles of which, x and y, 
are aspects within an ideal value order. 

Quite apart from the form of the argument presented, to which many 


17A4mong modern exponents, see the following : Urban, W. M., The Intelligible World, 
p- 157; Royce, J., Studies of Good and Evil (New York : D. Appleton, 1898), p. 137 
and The World and the Individual (New York : Macmillan, 1901), Vol. I, pp. 460-464; 
Bradley, F. H., Ethical Studies (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 2nd. ed., 1927), pp. 181-183. 
Royce, J., The World and the Individual, Vol. II, p. 348. 


Urban, W. M., The Intelligible World, pp. 228-229, 336-340. 
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stock rebuttals have been addressed, the theory as such must be considered 
as an answer to our question regarding the being-conditions of value. Im- 
mediately, the paradox becomes apparent. Improving upon the first pos- 
ition, this theory maintains that the ‘ bearing on existence ’ of value requires 
as grounding condition a tension not reducible to that within real existence 
alone. But in its programme for justifying this, by reducing the world of 
real existence to the status of an attenuation of an ideal value system, the 
very possibility of an irreducible ‘ bearing on existence’ is removed. The 
ideal value order, whether conceived as a system of Ideas, forms, meanings, 
or value objectives, cannot exert or be constituted as an ultimate bearing 
upon x, in virtue of which y is what 2 ought to be, if in truth x together 
with y are expressions of that value order. Where there is no irreducible 
pole in real existence, there can be no irreducible order of value in tension 
with it. 

Moreover, if this tension with existence as such is at the heart of the 
normative force of value-claims, it follows that the ideal order to which 
this second view attests is not a value order at all; the ideal order is, and 
its attenuations or perspectives are, and there’s an end. What this position 
takes to be the genesis of the value situation is in truth its goal, namely, 
that the distance between what 2 is now and what it ought to be (y) is over- 
come. This distance or tension can hardly require to be overcome if, could 
we only see, it already is overcome, or rather, in the final analysis does not 
exist at all. This view fails because on its account the conditions under which 
a value-claim is said to be satisfied remove the possibility of its appearance 
as a claim. 

We are now prepared to see the dialectical justification for the appearance 
of a third outlook on the tension which grounds the ought. The first view 
locates this tension within real existence, between x as actual and y as 
future possible fulfilment of its directionalities, but is unable to account for 
the claim of y upon x which is independent of and required for the direction- 
alities themselves. The second view locates the tension within an ideal 
value order, between x and y, two of its contrasting components, and is 
likewise incapable of accounting for the claim of y upon 2, since x as actual 
is by its nature phenomenal of value. There remains for a final view to hold 
that the being-condition of value is a tension that subsists between two 
distinct orders, real existence and the ideal value order, not within either 
of them alone. That is, for our example, if x (any centre of value in real 
existence) ought to be y (a possible, not necessarily future state or relation 
of x), it is primarily because there is a bearing on y (and thus on 2) of one or 
a group of exterior, ideal value claims. 

The first two theories can be understood as products of tendencies in 
thought, opposed in method but one in aim, which arise from confrontation 
with the distinction between fact and value. Both tendencies are to reject 
the distinction, in the name not only of simplicity but of fidelity to value 
itself. This is especially true, often by avowed intent, of the representatives 
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of these theories since Kant hallowed the distinction in the form of an 
opposition between the worlds of nature and of freedom, of real existence 
and the ought. The first theory reduces the ought and the ideal value order 
to real existence, pleading that for a value claim to arise it must be relevant 
to fact, to the directionalities and needs of the centre of value x. As a conse- 
quence, the theory defines normative distance in terms of temporal distance : 
‘ought to be’ means ‘ possible future eventuation or satisfaction of what 
is actual’. The second theory reduces the world of real existence to that 
of the ideal value order, insisting that x is ‘ really existent ’ or actual only 
in relation to a selecting and ordering system, a value system, of which it 
is a part. It follows that this view defines temporal distance in terms of 
normative distance ; ‘is or will be’ means ‘ ought to be’* Thus by elimin- 
ating all distinction between the value order and the real world, both theo- 
retical efforts result in the destruction of the tension between them. No 
irreducible ‘ bearing on existence ’ is possible. And thus, in spite of intentions 
to save the objective status of value, the primary condition of the possibility 
of value is removed. 

The third view is advanced precisely so as to maintain the ultimacy of 
the tension between an ideal value order and real existence and at the 
same time to incorporate the insights of each of the other theories. It is 
thus an attempt at synthesis. It holds the first view to be correct in its 
emphasis upon the basis of value-claims in the specific nature and temporal 
disequilibrium of the value centre x. It holds the second view to be correct 
in its contention that for x to be a real entity there must be a value order 
over against it and that for x to become ontologically perfected the value 
order must become ingredient in it. But this view holds, finally, that the 
only theoretical proposal capable of sustaining either of these theses is one 
which affirms and supports them together with the uniqueness and ultimacy 
of the normative tension between value and real existence. For it is only if 
value claims are independent from and exterior to real existence that there 
is anything to be based on it, to condition it, or to perfect it. Accordingly, 
the third position outlines the following reconstruction of the being-con- 
ditions of value. 

There is an order of value-claims, irreducible and exterior to real existence, 
from which stems the tension with or bearing on real existence that we ex- 
press in normative terms, yet the specific character of the demands of which 
depends upon the nature of the centre x for which it arises and the particular 
descriptive characteristics of the being, act, state or situation to which it 
is relevant. These termini to which value-claims are relevant may be past, 
present, or future, actual or possible ; they may satisfy the claims and be 
of value, or violate them and be of disvalue. Thus, if for any 2, x ought to 
be y, it is in virtue of the bearing on y of certain ideal value-claims, the basis 
for which is found in the nature of and relations between 2 and y, and which 
themselves may condition the subsequent career of x. Since these claims 
arise ‘for’ or with respect to the centre of value x, from their bearing on 
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y derives the claim of y upon x. For the case of y as possible future state or 
relation of x we say that x ought to become y ; for the case of y as actual, 
that x ought to be y; for y as past, that x ought to have been y. 

The initial implausibility of this third view gives it some difficulty. 
What sane person would conceive of a world distinct from and over against 
the actual world which, as it is, is sufficiently complex ? In answer, and in 
addition to the arguments presented which claim to show the necessity of 
such a position, it does no harm to remember that, in almost every way, 
the same reasons we normally give for believing in any order of being what- 
ever exterior to us will support the existence of an independent order of 
value-claims. Values are not substantial and ‘thingy’, but they resist 
being thought or wished away just as things do. They are not to be thought 
of as causative, acting agencies, but they do appear, demanding recog- 
nition and allegiance just as do the study chair and the breakfast coffee. 
And just as with these, we occasionally mistake values, continually learn 
about them, ignore them to our sorrow, and violate them to our own dimin- 
ution. If through wide agreement in matters perceptual there is conditional 
basis for accepting the external world of physical objects, so and in the same 
measure we are entitled to accept value objects as revealed in common 
attitudes, reactions, policies, teachings, and institutions. Yet these ‘ ob- 
jects ’ are not parts of our ordinary natural world. They reject it, although 
they may be satisfied by and ingredient in it. There seems to be no a priori 
reason why they may not be taken to define an order of being distinct not 
only from us but from things. 

The fundamental insights of such a view have a spiritual ancestry dating 
from the allegory of the Timaeus and Philebus. More current statements, 
however, remain only adumbrations. G. E. Moore has capably defended 
the uniqueness and irreducibility of the predicate ‘ good’, or * value’, but 
failed to see its normative content and existential ‘ bearing on ’ real termini. 
The result was that it was impossible for him to state how ‘ good ’ differed in 
meaning from purely descriptive predicates and how it differed from them 
in its relation to the object y to which it belongs.” It also followed that 
the predicate was taken to be a simple quality rather than a relational 
complex. Nicolai Hartmann in his Ethics improves upon Moore in all of 
these respects and presents what is perhaps the most detailed and compelling 
example of the position available. However, because of his phenomenological 
stance, he tends to over-populate the ideal order, leaving out of account 
the novel, creative determination of value-claims that takes place in the 
process of their satisfaction. For the same reason he neglects the basis of 
the ideal order in characteristics of real existence, thus leaving it problematic 
why it is that just such an order of claims arises for x and just such a set 
of these claims is relevant to, satisfied or violated by, y. In the metaphysical 


20Moore, G. E., ‘‘ The Conception of Intrinsic Value ”’, Philosophical Studies (London : 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1922), p. 273. See Frankena, W., “ Obligation and Value in 
the Ethics of G. E. Moore ”’, in the Philosophy of G. E. Moore, ed. P. A. Schilpp (Evanston 
and Chicago : Northwestern University Press, 1942), pp. 100-102, 
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system of Whitehead there appears a possible means of analyzing the creative 
process of response to value as well as of the manner in which value-claims 
are satisfied and in which value characteristics ingress into the real. But 
there are no distinctive value eternal objects ; all eternal objects, green, 
pleasant, faith, love, as well as what we would term the value objects or 
value claims relevant to these, function alike as potential for the intrinsic 
reality or intrinsic value of events.24_ In a recent book, Professor E. W. 
Hall, on the basis of a careful study of the language of valuation, offers some 
theses regarding the relation of value to fact in the extra-linguistic world 
which very much resemble those of this third position, without any of its 
metaphysical trappings.2* Yet he declines to undertake the ontological 
description of this relation. It is clear that if, as is here argued, the third 
viewpoint is correct in outline, more complete and detailed development 
of it is sorely needed. 


IV 

(c) What is the satisfaction of a value claim? It might appear that we 
have lost sight of our intention to complete the analysis of ‘‘ x is as it ought 
to be” by answering this question. On the contrary, it is just this step 
for which we have been preparing. For it is from the attempts of the three 
theories just sketched, to state what it is that attends the satisfaction of a 
value claim that we shall derive a decisive argument, independent of the 
previous ones, which supports the last type of theory. Let us recall that 
in order for any expression of the form “ x is as it ought to be ” to be justi- 
fied, the state of affairs referred to by its three primary component assertions 
must hold. First, x is in fact, or exemplifies, y ; that is, y is now achieved 
and actual. Second, y is still what x ought to be ; that is, the value-claim 
upon ~« still subsists. Finally, this claim upon 2 is somehow satisfied, render- 
ing x of positive value. It is the present contention that only on the third 
type of view is the state of affairs thus expressed possible of realization. 

If the tension in being which defines the value-claim of y upon 2 is taken, 
as it is by the first group of theorists, to subsist within real existence be- 
tween x as actual and y as future possible fulfilment of a directionality in 
x, then when y is actual, the tension is removed, and no longer can it be 
legitimately asserted that y is of value for x. Thus, curiously enough, al- 
though y may be of value for x when it is non-actual, it loses this value 
upon becoming actual, and thus also loses the power, upon becoming actual, 
to satisfy a value-claim and render x better. In sum, if the first position is 
correct, no situation could arise such as would correspond to the full meaning 
of an expression of the form “x is as it ought to be’. While the first com- 
ponent assertion would hold, the second, and consequently the third, could 
not. As Alexander Pope might have put it, ‘““X never is but always to 
be blest ’’. 


*1Whitehead, A. N., Science and the Modern World (New York: New American 
Library of World Literature, 1948), p. 95. 


Hall, E. W., op. cit., esp. pp. 237-249, 
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Nor is the second group of writers in a stronger position. For if, as 
they believe, the value-grounding tension arises within the ideal order 
between x and y as its contrasting and completing aspects, then, since the 
temporal status of x and y is only phenomenal, there is no ultimate sense 
in which they may be either actual or non-actual. Consequently, the view 
may justify the second and third component assertions for the reason that 
x and y are at all only as aspects of the ideal value order and therefore x 
is in truth of value by its relation to y within that order. However, for the 
same reason the view is prevented from justifying the first component 
assertion since x and y cannot be actual in any final sense. If this view is 
correct, then, the situation intended by an expression of the form “x is 
as it ought to be”’ could not arise. The first group of thinkers loses actual 
value ; the second group loses the actual world. 

From the above discussion it is evident that the essence of the problem 
which arises in the analysis of expression of the form “ z is as it ought to be ” 
is this : How is it that when y is actual it still ought to be so? The third 
view of value status provides for this situation by its fundamental thesis 
that value-claims are relevant to real termini but exterior and irreducible 
to them. While y may be actual, the claim that it be so still subsists to 
define its value for x. It is in this manner that the third view accounts for 
the legitimacy of the first and second sub-assertions which make up the 
import of “x is as it ought to be”. 

In order to deal with the third component assertion the theory requires 
some amplification. Having distinguished the realm of value-claims from 
real existence, we must show how such claims may be satisfied. For this 
purpose it must be understood that a value-claim is complex. There is an 
ought-to-be and that which ought to be. That is, there is a normative force 
of claim and a describable content, a bearing on existence and a specific 
characteristic of that bearing according to the nature of the centre x and 
real terminus y. These two aspects have been aptly termed the normative 
and characterizing meanings of value.23 We can, for example, distinguish 
diverse intensities and levels of normative claims as well as diverse character- 
istic contents in the values of food, life, courage, love, and the like. Whether 
y be possible or actual, when a claim is relevant to it, the characteristic of 
the claim’s bearing on y may be said to characterize y, although, as Moore 
saw, not in the sense in which an ordinary descriptive property belongs to 
its object. For the value inheres only in virtue of a bearing on y from out- 
side. Nonetheless, if y does become actual, this aspect of the value-claim 
becomes ingredient in it, rendering it, or more properly z, actually of value. 


V 


The foregoing analysis of the being-conditions of value has clearly pro- 
ceeded in abstraction from much which is important and perhaps pertinent 


Jury, G. S., Value and Ethical Objectivity (London: G, Allen & Unwin, 1937), 
p. 223, 
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in the valuing situation, the process of creative response to value-claims, 
and the nature of value itself. Also omitted have been many interesting 
arguments for and against the positions considered. This has seemed neces- 
sary in order to develop a single line of argument, novel at least in form, 
which would be susceptible to careful criticism. Starting from evidence in 
the experience of value, the problem was to specify the conditions in being 
which could give rise to value of the type experienced. The final conclusion 
to which we have come may be put in this way : If value is a plural, cogniz- 
able dimension of things the distinctive feature of which is the bearing on 
actual existence intended by its linguistic expression in an ought-form, 
then no tension within either real existence or an ideal alone will suffice to 
account for its appearance ; on the other hand, if value-claims form an ideal 
value order over against real existence, irreducible to it, yet based upon its 
nature, and capable of becoming ingredient in it so as to perfect it, then it 
is possible that value arise for and be actualized by some entity in real 
existence, and, therefore, that some x be as it ought to be. 

Such a synthetic view is open to criticism from each of the first two 
standpoints considered. To the first it is a metaphysical extravagance, a 
superfluity. To the second it is an unintelligible sundering of value and being. 
For that matter, it creates some serious difficulties of its own ; e.g. the nature 
of ‘ ingredience ’ must be explained. Apart from the metaphysical basement, 
however, the house is quite plain and unimposing. The complexity arises 
in following out the details. Essentially, all that is involved is the recog- 
nition and justification of this truth : To say that something is of value 
and to say that it is a fact are two very different, but intimately related, 
things. There is no absurdity and nothing unrealistic in saying both that 
something is of value and that it is a fact, that it falls under valuational as 
well as descriptive laws. But the fear that there may be some such absurdity 
or unrealism has led theorists of diverse groups to maintain that these mean, 
or perhaps reduce to, the same thing. This essay has sought to show not 
only that this duality is tenable and the fear misplaced, but that this type 
of view is positively required if we are to make reasonable sense of the nature 
of value. 

JoHN J. COMPTON 


Vanderbilt University. 
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DISCUSSION 


ON SEEING DOUBLE 


Thomas Reid, in his Enquiry into the Human Mind (Chap. VI, Sec. 13), 
gave an account of vision which, in one particular, seems to be an outrage 
against the common sense which it was the general purpose of his philosophy 
to confirm ; yet, unlike most philosophical opinions, this one rests upon an 
experiment which almost anyone can perform almost any time. 

Reid’s thesis. His claim was that a great many, perhaps even most, of 
the things that visibly appear to us in normal circumstances actually appear 
double, though of course we do not notice this strange anomaly. Indeed, as 
Reid remarks, a man might insist in good conscience that he has never 
seen things double in his entire life. Yet anyone confronted with Reid’s 
experiment must, he thought, soon admit that this is the way many things 
normally appear, that many familiar objects around him have been appearing 
double perhaps all his life, without his ever realizing it. 

The Experiment. The directions for the experiment are as follows. 
(1) Look at any object a few feet or more distant, such as a candle-flame 
or a doorknob ; (2) obtrude a finger into your line of vision ; (3) while still 
looking at the more distant object, attend to your finger, which will now be 
noticed to present the appearance of two somewhat blurry fingers. (It 
may seem a priori impossible to look at one thing and visually attend to 
another, but it is in fact quite easy.) Now finally, (4) look at your finger, 
but attend to the more distant object ; the finger now appears as one, but 
the other thing as two. 

Reid’s interpretation. The natural inference Reid drew from this, to- 
gether with familiar facts concerning the nature of bifocal vision, is that 
whenever we look at anything at all,' then everything roughly in our line of 
vision, hither or thither to the thing we are looking at, appears double, 
though we normally do not realize it. To the hunter who takes aim at a 
partridge, all the twigs, leaves, gun barrel and whatnot between him and 
his prey, or beyond it, are doubled in appearance. If a classroom teacher 
addresses a remark to a student in front of him, all the others sitting in 
front of or behind that one suddenly appear doubled, though probably 
neither the hunter nor the teacher would admit that any such thing ever 
happened at all. 


10r perhaps we should say, anything within about fifteen or twenty feet. The 
experiment seems inconclusive for distant things. 
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This inference of Reid’s, shocking as it may seem at first, nevertheless 
seems quite justified, and Reid tries to remove its implausibility by explaining 
why such seeing double is so seldom noticed. By habit, he points out, our 
attention follows our visual focus, and objects that we look at do, of course, 
normally appear single, if single they are. It is only by effort—and an effort 
that we almost never have occasion to exert—that we can look at one thing 
while attending to others. It should hardly surprise us to discover, then, 
that these others appear in bizarre ways without our noticing that they do; 
our notice or attention is habitually and consistently directed elsewhere. 

Some important consequences. Yet acceptance of Reid’s interpretation 
surely raises a host of difficulties for the ‘ sense datum ’ school of philosophy ; 
for writers of this school have almost without exception spoken as though 
awareness of a sense datum were an awareness of some quite definite or 
determinate thing, such as a red, bulgy patch, an elliptical, reddish-brown 
shape, and so on, whereas in the light of the foregoing we seem required to 
suppose that any such determinate sense data are almost always accompanied 
by a congeries of additional rather nebulous, doubled, but seldom noticed 
sense data. Moreover, it has been iterated so often as to have almost become 
a dogma of modern philosophy that our beliefs about the appearances of 
things are incorrigible, eluding all possibility of error ; but Reid’s interpreta- 
tion entails that nearly all men, including experts in epistemology, are 
consistently beguiled concerning a most basic and abiding character of their 
immediate visual experience, that most men go to their graves unaware 
of it, having no occasion to perform that sort of experiment which alone 
would exhibit their extraordinary oversight. 

Possible ways out. Now it might, quite naturally, be asserted that what- 
ever is not attended to or noticed in any visual experience is no part of that 
experience, that one can be aware of no more than he notices and that, 
accordingly, things which appear double when attended to do not so appear 
when one’s attention is directed elsewhere—in short, that noticing how a 
thing appears is a condition of its so appearing. This account would seem 
entirely to remove the anomalies in Reid’s description without, however, 
going against anything that his experiment undoubtedly yields. 

The point embodied in this objection can, however, be put in at least 
three different ways, depending on how one prefers to describe appearances ; 
but, as we now want to show, however it is formulated, it labours under in- 
superable difficulties. 

(1) In the first place, it might be asserted that there simply is nothing 
in a visual experience, other than what one is noticing or attending to, 
and hence that there are no unnoticed appearances of things which are 
double or, indeed, which are anything at all. When one attends to something 
upon which his eyes are not focussed it may, indeed, present a double appear- 
ance, but by his attending to it, it has become an item of his experience. 
We cannot, then, say that these unnoticed things appeared double all the 
while, unbeknown to us—for until attended to, they did not yield any 
appearances whatever. 
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The trouble with this, however, is that we are in fact aware, albeit vaguely, 
of those things in our visual field to which we are not attending. This is 
manifest by the fact that if they were not there, we would notice that some- 
thing was missing. The hunter taking aim on a partridge surely is visually 
aware of the gun barrel, twigs and other things intervening ; if all these 
were suddenly annihilated, he would realize that something, to which he 
was not attending, had suddenly disappeared, leaving only himself and 
the partridge. And sometimes one can even remember these unnoticed 
things—can vaguely remember, for instance, that there was another (just 
one) partridge in a yonder tree, though he did not actually look at it or 
attend to its appearance. We cannot, therefore, simply dismiss the appear- 
ances of all those things to which we are not attending as non-existent— 
for whatever one is in any degree aware of in vision, with whatever attention 
or lack of it, assuredly presents an appearance of some sort. 

(2) One might, then, concede that things intermediate to or beyond 
whatever he is looking at do, indeed, present vague and nebulous appearances, 
and yet insist that these are not double until attended to. That they are 
double when noticed is indubitable, but there is plainly no way of showing 
that they were double before then. This accounts for the result of Reid’s 
experiment, without compelling us to accept the extraordinary inference 
he drew from it. 

The difficulties with this, however, are : first, that it is plainly ad hoc, 
there being no reason for putting the matter this way other than to avoid 
Reid’s conclusion ; second, that it is vacuous, there being in principle no 
way either of confirming or disconfirming it, since no one can check on the 
characteristics of unnoticed appearances ; and finally, worst of all, this 
account requires us to suppose that appearances which are otherwise (pre- 
sumably) single are made double merely by their being noticed—that our 
noticing them has the remarkable efficacy of multiplying their number. 
Since nothing of this sort ever occurs elsewhere in nature, and since it would 
would be a most extraordinary power to ascribe to a mere act of attention 
anyway, there is a strong presumption against the suggestion that it can 
happen in the case we are considering. 

(3) One might then, finally, suggest that what Reid calls ‘ visible appear- 
ances ’, and what are nowadays called ‘ visual sense data ’, are not peculiar 
things which, along with objects, present themselves in vision as additional 
objects of awareness, but are rather ways in which objects are visually per- 
ceived. On this view, it is a misleading redundancy to speak of being visually 
aware of an appearance—for this signifies nothing more than being visually 
aware. It would therefore be desirable to underscore this nature of appearing 
by substituting appropriate adverbial for substantival forms, speaking not 
of the awareness of appearances which are single, double, elliptical or what- 
not, but rather of being aware of objects which appear singly, doubly, ellipti- 
cally, and so on. Thus, with reference to Reid’s experiment, we should 
say that one’s finger does indeed appear doubly—but that what one is 
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thus aware of is a finger, which is not double. When one ceases attending 
to the finger it does not appear doubly. No doubt he has some sort of aware- 
ness of it, but by hypothesis it does not appear in any such determinate 
way as is expressed by the word doubly. Nor does this commit one to the 
consequence that a mere act of attention can multiply the appearances of 
things, for this way of putting the matter no longer considers appearances 
as things attended to at all. 

The fault with all this, however, is that it involves two senses of appearing, 
one of them such that ‘ my finger appears to me’ does, and the other such 
that it does not, entail that I notice how it appears. Reid’s thesis can, in 
fact, be reformulated in the terminology here suggested, thus embodying 
the theory of appearing which that terminology involves, without altering 
his point in the least. For we can now assert, in essential agreement with 
Reid, that whenever one looks at an object, then all other objects (if any) 
in his line of vision appear doubly to him, whether he notices that they do 
or not. Jf he attends to those other objects, without looking at them, then 
he notices that they appear doubly, and this, lacking evidence to the contrary, 
warrants us to suppose that they appeared doubly while still unnoticed. 
Indeed, it is conceded that one is in some degree visually aware of these 
objects to which he is not attending, and this entails that they appear to 
him in some way or another. To assert that, until attended to, they appeared 
singly, entails that noticing how an object appears determines that very 
manner of appearing—an implausible and ad hoc claim for which there could 
never be any evidence at all. We have, in fact, by this substitution of 
adverbial expressions for substantives, avoided no difficulty which was not 
involved in one or other of the alternative formulations. 

Conclusion. We therefore regard Reid’s thesis, which is but an application 
of his important theory of natural signs, as established, for we see no way 
of avoiding it without involving ourselves in one or other of the difficulties 
elicited. The importance of this thesis seems to be : (1) that it is quite odd, 
rebuking not only the common sense of mankind, but some of the most 
cherished assumptions of contemporary epistemology, and (2) that it directs 
philosophy to the hitherto somewhat neglected notion of noticing or attending. 
Philosophers have for the most part dealt with visual (and other) experience 
in terms of the basic concepts of sensing and perceiving, but Reid’s thesis 
requires that we henceforth incorporate in our analyses, as a primitive or 
unanalyzed notion, the concept of noticing or attending—and this, we 
suspect, is going to prove to be an even more troublesome concept than 
the others. 





RicHARD TAYLOR 
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Brown University. 
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CRITICAL STUDY 


De V'Intimité spirituelle. By Louis LAavELLE. (Paris: Aubier. 1955. Pp. 
285. Price 750 fr.). 

La Découverte de Dieu. By Rent Le SENNE. (Paris: Aubier. 1955. Pp. 
vii + 286. Price 690 fr.). 


I 


The two posthumous works of Louis Lavelle and René Le Senne are 
assembled from material, much of it already published but in general difficult 
to locate. Lavelle’s book contains articles and lectures composed between 
1936 and 1951. Of Le Senne the editor has brought together an important 
series of papers on value written after 1945 and has joined to them as a 
prologue, indeed as prolegomena to what he calls a “ spiritualisme axio- 
logique ’’, some “ pensées sur l’idée et l’existence de Dieu ”’ written between 
1931 and 1932 from Le Senne’s unpublished Cahiers Intimes and, in addition, 
the unpublished first pages of an intended work to be called La Découverte 
de Dieu, which both serve as an epilogue to, and provide the title of, the 
present book. 

The editors have accomplished their task of selection admirably. The 
result is to furnish in the case of each writer what may be regarded as a 
definitive statement of his philosophical position. There could therefore 
be no better moment for attempting to estimate the contribution of two 
major French philosophers whose names and works are little known in this 
country and who, in their own right and as joint founders and editors of the 
series ‘ Philosophie de l’esprit ’, now unhappily terminated by their death, 
have played a predominant réle in the maintenance and development of 
metaphysical speculation in France. 

The mode of metaphysical thinking which is the concern of Lavelle and 
Le Senne has its roots in the tradition of French ‘ spiritualisme ’ associated 
with the names of Maine de Biran and of his successors, Ravaisson, Lagneau 
and Lachelier. What Ravaisson called Maine de Biran’s ‘ réalisme ou 
positivisme spiritualiste ’ is at bottom an attempt to provide an experiential 
basis for ontological enquiry coupled with a claim to define the distinctive 
method of metaphysics. This method, known as ‘ reflexive analysis ’, is 
described as consisting in a ‘ return’ of consciousness upon itself, enabling 
it to grasp, over and beyond the objective, representational elements in the 
experiencing mind, the mind itself in its ‘ essence ’ as agent and structuring 
activity.! Lavelle and Le Senne belong to this context, although there are 


1The methodological procedure is described by Léon Brunschwicg as follows : ‘ the 
mind no longer presents itself with an object that is fixed and that remains placed 
before it ; it seeks to grasp its very self in its movement, in its activity, to reach the 
living act of production, not the product which subsequent abstraction alone allows 
to be posited independently ’ (La Modalité du Jugement, Paris, 1894, p. 4). 
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other influences at work in their thought. Octave Hamelin’s idealism, which 
is more properly defined in terms of neo-Kantianism or ‘ neo-criticism ’ than 
of ‘ spiritualism ’, is certainly operative, as is Bradley’s logic, while Bergson 
—particularly the Bergson of Matter and Memory—has had a profound 
influence on both. Finally, in the later developments of their philosophy 
the impact of phenomenology, and in a more limited way of existentialism | 
is obvious. 

Common to these otherwise differing philosophical outlooks is the attempt 
to trace thinking back to its root in experience, and to describe the latter in 
terms of the subject’s implication or participation in a reality which trans- 
cends it and of intentions or acts of consciousness which, to employ the 
phenomenological idiom, bring to light the structures of being and are 
constitutive of meanings and values. This is certainly the key to the under- 
standing of the ‘ philosophy of mind’ of Lavelle and Le Senne and the 
justification of its claim to be, at one and the same time, an ontology, an 
anthropology (or phenomenology) and an axiology.? 


II 


It is Lavelle’s contention that metaphysics is basically an experimental 
enquiry bearing upon the content of normal experience, for being is not the 
object of a special revelation requiring the intervention of some faculty sui 
generis, but is present in the most ordinary experience. Subjective idealism, 
in part attributable to the Cartesian cogito, must bear the responsibility for 
the divorce between thought and being, which led to the real being identified 
with the representation and to the consequent conversion of thought into 
a vacuous entity. The primary datum of consciousness, on the contrary, is 
the experience of the subject’s insertion in the world and of the ‘ omni- 
presence of being ’ as the ultimate ground. The ‘ intimacy ’ of consciousness 
is ‘the very intimacy of being becoming present to us’ (p. 23).3 Self and 
non-self are specifications of being ; the ‘ object’ is actual and limited, the 
‘ subject ’ is potential and transcends the representation. Both are infinite 
in capacity, for there is no limit assignable to the multiplication of represen- 
tations or to the scope of the subject’s sense-giving activities (p. 19). The 
relation between subject and object, as specifications of being, must then 
be understood in terms of an act which is constitutive of both. 

Further, this act, which posits and determines, bears within itself a 
reference to an infinite activity in which it participates. Corresponding to 
the distinction, albeit relation between body and surrounding space, experi- 
ence exhibits a distinction and relation between the act and the unrealised 
possibilities of the subject, which constitute, analogous with the perceptual 
horizon, an infinite field of potential action. The particular act represents 
the passage from potentiality to actuality, the realisation of virtualities 
implicit in consciousness, and, as such, participates in an infinite or pure 

*Cf. L. Lavelle, Introduction a Vontologie, Paris, 1947, pp. vii-viii. 


’Page numbers in brackets refer, in respect of each writer, to the works under review 
in the present discussion. 
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act causa sui, God Himself (pp. 52-3). Being and act are substantially 
identical. In so far as they are distinct concepts they represent points of 
view, according to whether they ‘figure the part or the whole’, that is 
whether either one or the other is envisaged as actual or potential (p. 130). 

The interval between act and infinite act, as between actual and possible, 
is the condition of the world’s ‘ appearing ’ and of its constitution as a system 
of representations. The object is not a construction of thought, but “‘ what 
is lacking to thought, what it calls for and what responds to it” (p. 49). 
Correspondingly, reflection is forced to transcend every specific datum and 
representation towards the source which is the origin of all representations, 
the infinite sense-giving and constituting activity. The ‘datum’ gives 
place to an ‘ uninterrupted revelation’ and lays bare the origin of both 
self and world. 

Lavelle then goes on to describe the process whereby the world and self 
are constituted thanks to the ‘ interval’ between real and possible action 
which defines the structure of consciousness. Concretely, the interval 
manifests itself as one between act and datum, the latter providing the 
‘matter’ for the sense-giving act and, by its union with the act, becoming 
capable of receiving an infinite enrichment of meaning. Lavelle argues in 
scholastic terms that sensibilia are not to be thought of as forming a ‘ screen ’ 
between mind and real. They are that part of reality which is ‘ lacking’ to 
thought and which thought requires to realise itself. Knowledge therefore 
does not involve the destruction of sense-experience or its replacement by 
another ‘ higher’ type of experience, but simply the enrichment of sense- 
experience with meanings through its conjunction with the sense-giving 
act of cognitive process. 

The interval between act and datum has itself two * aspects ’ or modes. 
First, the spatio-temporal interval, which furnishes the ‘ objective con- 
ditions ’ of experience, the localisation of a datum in space by virtue of an 
act determined in time. Secondly, the interval between understanding and 
will, which provides the ‘ subjective conditions ’ of experience, consciousness 
acquiring its dual structure and exhibiting itself as attention and object, 
intention and end. These ‘ intervals’ have to be thought of, of course, 
simply as structural elements of a single process of cognition which consti- 
tutes in one determining act the world as a system of objective representa- 
tions and the ‘ being ’ of the self. 

Lavelle’s account of the relation between the self and the world and of 
the réle of the body in their constitution tallies closely with that given by 
phenomenologists and existentialists, such as Heidegger, Sartre and Marcel, 
as well as showing a strong influence of Bergson and Maine de Biran. The 


‘It is in this sense that it may be said that ‘‘ consciousness is always consciousness 
of consciousness. . . . It is always situated at the very point where participation takes 
place, that is to say at the point where, by a double movement of consent and refusal, 
linked with God and yet separated from Him, we give ourselves our own being and the 
spectacle of the world’ (La Présence Totale, Paris, 1934, p. 11). 

5This argument is developed fully in Lavelle’s earlier work La Dialectique du monde 
sensible, Strasbourg, 1921. 
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body is said to act as ‘ mediator’ between the self and the world. It is 
not only ‘ represented ’, but is also experienced subjectively as ‘my body’ 
in feeling : “I exist where I am affected” (p. 75). And through the felt 
presence of the body I experience the weight of the yet undifferentiated 
world—* the omni-presence of being’’. The ‘discovery’ of the self and 
the distinction between self and non-self is, however, possible only in action 
and the consciousness of action, that is—to employ Maine de Biran’s express- 
ion—in the ‘“‘ experience of internal causality ’’ (pp. 79-80). In action the 
self ceases to be a ‘ thing ’ and becomes a ‘ being’ which the act determines 
in determining the world, while the body ceases to be the mere seat of feeling 
to become an ‘ instrument of power’ (p. 80). In describing this process of 
constituting Lavelle adopts a hypothesis very like Bergson’s ‘ pure per- 
ception ’. The self immediately ‘ in the world ’ through the bodily affections 
would be a mere passive subject merged in an undifferentiated space-time. 
The act—itself hypothetically * a-spatial and a-temporal ’—constitutes space 
and time as representations and as the structures which are the condition 
for its projection (p. 195). Time itself, Lavelle emphasises, has no reality 
other than the present, which is the moment of action. Past and future 
simply represent being in its indeterminate form : the act itself can never 
be past or future, although it is their ‘ point of junction’ (p. 148). 

Lavelle, like Bergson before him, would be prepared to assert that the 
self is nothing but its acts and the sum of its acts. In that respect it cannot 
be said to be ‘ known ’, for only what is represented can become an object 
of knowledge, and the self is not a thing but an activity (pp. 91-2). Even 
more important, it is of the nature of the self as an activity to project itself 
into the world from which it takes its nourishment. The self cannot remain 
‘secret’. ‘I cannot act inwardly without acting outwardly” (p. 83). 
Hence the self’s ‘ ambiguous ’ status. In fact, the ‘ private ’ and the ‘ public’ 
aspects of activity, ‘ thinking’ and ‘ doing’, are two inseparable moments 
of, and two differing points of view upon, the one single act. For every 
action is constitutive of a value and a meaning. Perception would be 
‘ frivolous ’ were it not embodied in an activity which ascribes a value and 
commits the self to a course of action. The image calls for its translation 
into an ‘ object ’ formed by the hand of the artist ; the concept becomes an 
ideal that will be incarnated in a duty performed or an obligation assumed 
(pp. 45-6). 

Thus the self is ‘ engaged in a nature’ and ‘ virtualises’’ the world and 
the body by successive acts of constitution and projection whereby it selects 
its perspectives within the field of possibilities and actualises them as know- 
ledge and behaviour. But every representation and every act is ‘ com- 
municated ’ and ‘ given to everybody’. It is a common world offering a 
common field of perception, which the body individualises and which the 
particular sense-giving intention puts into ‘ perspective’; and it is a com- 
mon world into which the diversity of representations and activities projects 
by virtue of the single Pure Act in which all intentions have their source 
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and from which they derive their ‘ inter-subjectivity ’. The multiplicity of 
perspectives conceals the unity of common process (pp. 30, 74).® 

The operation of reflection consists in recapturing the sense-giving and 
constituting act as ground. It introduces us “into an inner world where 
there are no longer objects . . . but only acts and meanings ”’ and “ substi- 
tutes for things . . . internal operations ” (pp. 41, 42). There is no reality 
other than the act. The ‘ objective world ’ consists of the different perspec- 
tives, each ‘ true’, constituted by sense-giving projects. There is no need 
to postulate an object-in-itself behind the representation, for what is meant 
by objective is precisely what “ furnishes ever more exact and richer new 
representations ” (p. 161). 

The self as an object in the scheme of representations, that is as an 
‘essence’ , is a ‘ realised possibility ’, a “‘ determination which the self gives 
itself’ (p. 187). The self as subject is, however, an individual existent, 
pure act and liberty. As such the self ‘ invents itself’ and cannot be fixed. 
As the source of representations and determinations, it is not itself an object 
of knowledge. Existence is ‘ prior’ to essence, and will is ‘ prior’ to know- 
ledge (pp. 70-1). Freedom reveals itself as ground. 

These themes have a recognisably contemporary ring both for French 
and English-speaking readers. What Lavelle is arguing is, in the first place, 
that a clear distinction must be made between knowledge on the one hand 
and valuation on the other, and that the ultimate sanction of value-judgments 
is the free choice of the individual. ‘‘ Freedom creates its own reasons ” 
(p. 209). For this reason there can be no ‘ science’ of values (p. 253). But 
he goes further than this, for he proceeds to affirm that at the origin of all 
thinking, as what alone can justify its validity, there is required an act 
which ‘ posits” an Absolute, Pure Act as the source of particular acts and 
as the ultimate ground of values. No doubt, this absolute activity is im- 
manent in experience and revealed immediately to reflection, but for it to 
become the metaphysical foundation it has to be posited by a new, explicit 
act of reflection. This act is not ‘ knowledge’, for it does not bear upon 
representations nor even upon the particular act, which is still a determination. 
It is not the intuition of an object, nor a ‘ light ’ thrown upon a content or 
a structure (p. 201). It is an assertion which affirms an absolute ground 
transcending all determinations and all knowledge and founding their 
possibility. Lavelle describes it as an ‘ act of faith’ (p. 109). 

Upon this metaphysical ‘ act of faith ’ in an ultimate ground and source 
of sense and value all human activities and thought—science included— 
depend for their justification and validity. This ground which transcends 
‘reasons’ as their source is the infinite activity in which acts participate, 
God Himself, in whom Being and Act are ultimately identified. 

‘There is an obvious influence of Hamelin here. He too defines consciousness as a 
process of actualisation of possibilities. Each consciousness is a ‘ perspective’ on 
‘nature ’ which furnishes a common ‘ body’ within which the individual body marks 


a particular ‘ situation’. (Cf. O. Hamelin, Essai sur les éléments principauz de la repré- 
sentation, Paris, 1952, pp. 267-80, 288). 
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Ill 


Le Senne’s metaphysics develops along similar lines, although his cast 
of mind is more dialectical and he is more consistently preoccupied with 
value theory. 

For him metaphysics is the ‘ central fact of experience’ (p. 209)—the 
relation between man and the absolute or what he calls the ‘ theandric 
relation’. His analysis is conducted along two lines, one that of a trans- 
cendental dialectic and description, the other that of a phenomenological 
and existential description. The former was the chief concern of his well- 
known earlier work, Obstacle et Valeur. There he described the process 
whereby the universal mind or ‘ I’ determines itself into finite consciousnesses 
which, encountering the ‘ obstacle ’ of bodily limitations, become the vehicle 
for the emergence of values—for only by such limitation and by virtue of 
particular intentions may senses and meanings be made to ‘stand out’ 
against the undifferentiated background of possibilities.” 

These views are now put forward in terms of an existential analysis. 
Every reflective activity, he asserts, is determined and at the same time 
transcends determination, just as every act of a finite mind supposes an 
Absolute Mind of which it is the specification (p. 25). The world and the 
self, when fully constituted, appear as a system of representations or objective 
relations. It is the philosopher’s task to probe behind these to the root 
of thinking, to what Le Senne calls the ‘ ideo-existential’ relation, that is 
to the sense-giving or constituting act which is the source of the concept 
itself (what Bergson terms the concept ‘ acted’) and of the whole system 
of representations that forms the ‘ world ’. 

In several passages Le Senne makes use of the Bradleyan logic to present 
a ‘ trans-relational ’ view of the real. There are no entities such as ‘ thought’ 
or ‘ideas’, only thinking, which is an ‘ operation’. Seen in this light, the 
terms of propositions are both ‘ continuous ’ and ‘ discontinuous ’, internal 
and external ; external and discontinuous, otherwise the relation would be 
between nothing, internal and continuous, otherwise the terms would not 
be related at all. Every statement that can be made about the real involves 
judgments of inclusion and exclusion, affirmations and negations, in that it 
is a determination or specification of a ‘ trans-relational’ absolute which 
is the background against which, and the texture within which, it displays 
its meaning (pp. 210-15). ‘ Absence’ and ‘ presence ’ condition one another 
in experience, cognitive, emotional, perceptual and voluntary. The per- 
ception stands out against a limitless horizon of virtual perceptions, the 
present against a horizon of past and future, the project against a background 
of soliciting images, the spoken word against a ground of potential expression, 
the concept upon a basis of ‘ affective tonalities’ (pp. 172-8). What is 
negative in experience is determination and limitation, and it is they that 
allow senses and meanings to ‘ appear ’, for the latter can only do so because 
they are determinations within a transcendent field of potential values, 
elements of which they actualise. 

70bstacle et Valeur, Paris, 1934, pp. 5-6, 
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Le Senne’s most distinctive contribution is his treatment of values. 
Their logical status, he asserts, can be understood only in terms of the cor- 
related factors of transcendence and immanence within experience. Values 
are constituted by the determining acts of conscious minds, but are not 
themselves determinations, for they are not images, nor things, nor even 
properties of things. A distinction must be made between ‘ willing’ and 
‘evaluating’. The end is willed, but the value is ‘ intended’ (visée) (pp. 
95-6). The value intended transcends both ends and means. In short, the 
determination is but the occasion for the apparition of value (p. 222). 

Values are ‘ extrinsic ’. They have a transcendence and ultimacy about 
them that render them irreducible. They seem to embody themselves in 
particular ends by virtue of a ‘revelation’ or ‘favour’ (p. 185). In the 
long run, they involve something very like Lavelle’s ‘ act of faith’. What 
Le Senne calls the ‘ soul of existence’ is, he says, ‘ confidence’. It is what 
in us ‘ responds’ to value. It obliges us to go beyond ‘ finite verifications ’. 
It is, he affirms, the sole justification and ground of inductive processes 
(pp. 235-6). And it is at the heart of speculative thinking in general in 
that the inquirer cannot posit a particular truth without making an implicit 
appeal to a transcendent ‘ idea ’ of truth (p. 247). 

At the same time, Le Senne emphasises that all values are ‘ incarnated ’, 
and reveal themselves only through particular intentions which are con- 
ditioned by particular situations (pp. 225-7), and, more especially, by indi- 
vidual characters and temperaments (p. 190). To this particular problem 
Le Senne has given great attention, having been, indeed, the chief promoter 
in France of the study or ‘ science ’ of ‘ characterology ’, i.e. the classification 
of temperaments and attitudes.’ 

Le Senne’s final word is a sort of mysticism not unlike that of Lavelle. 
It is best expressed in the essay here included on ‘ infinite hope’ entitled 
“Introduction a la description de l’espérance ”’, which has much in common 
with Gabriel Marcel’s ‘‘ Esquisse d’une phénoménologie et d’une méta- 
physique de l’espérance ’’.® Hope he defines as a ‘ claim upon the absolute ’ 
(p. 259), and he finds it at the root of all experience and thinking. It has 
to be considered not as a psychological but as an ontic ‘phenomenon’. It 
is not knowledge, for it is a ‘ reference to the beyond ’ and transcends every 
determination (pp. 266-8). Acts are, he says, never interesting in themselves, 
but only as ‘ mediations’ of values which transcend them. Le Senne, 
indeed, asserts that all activities of mind, the cognitive included, are grounded 
in this primary ‘ act of faith ’. Every thinker is, of necessity, a metaphysic- 
ian, he declares, and he adds—even the logical positivist (pp. 279-80). 
‘‘ God is at the heart of all things in so far as things have value, and beyond 
all things in so far as value is the inexhaustible source of human values. ”’ 
“God is the value of everything ” (pp. 284, 6). 


8Cf. Traité de caractérologie, Paris, 1946. 
*In Homo Viator, Paris, 1944. Both essays were written in or about the year 1942. 
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IV 


The philosophies of Lavelle and Le Senne, in part because of the widely 
differing sources from which they derive and the varied strains of speculation 
which they embody and which do not always cohabit successfully, are not 
easy to assess. Their general significance, however, lies in the consistent 
attempt they make to found metaphysics on an experiential basis, eschewing 
what Le Senne calls “ le métaphysique 4 l’état pur”. At first sight then it 
might be thought that their thinking emulates the effort of certain con- 
temporary phenomenologists, such as Sartre, to promote a metaphysics 
on the basis of phenomenology pure and simple. But their originality 
consists in the clear distinction both make between the phenomenological 
description on the one hand and the postulation of the metaphysical foun- 
dation on the other. 

This distinction depends upon the use they make of the reflexive method, 
which enables them to distinguish, first, between the sense-giving, consti- 
tutive act and the objective, constituted representation, and secondly, 
between the particular act of constituting and the absolute activity in 
which it participates. The particular act and the particular representation 
are parts of one process which, being determined subjectively and objec- 
tively, becomes open to inspection and phenomenological description. Much 
of the philosophical writing of Lavelle and Le Senne consists of such analyses 
and descriptions, that is of the clarification and classification of the various 
structures, ‘ essences ’ (to use Husserl’s terminology) or types of intentional 
experience, cognitive, perceptual, emotive, etc., that underlie the different 
“senses ’ which constitute the experienced and known world. In this field, 
particularly important is their concern with concepts as dispositions, their 
account of the real in terms of acts having both a subjective and an objective, 
a mental and a physical side, the rdle given to the embodied self, and gener- 
ally, the effort to lay bare the experiential root of thinking. There is nota 
little here that the British philosopher, warmed to the task by his reading 
of Professors Ryle and Ayer, as well as of Professor Price, may ponder 
on with profit. 

The phenomenological description has, however, to be marked off clearly 
from what it is not. In the first place, it is not science, for science is pure 
description without any intervention of reflection, being concerned solely 
with the objective, representational content of experience, whereas pheno- 
menological clarification is the reflective recuperation of the ideo-emotional 
content. The one deals with ‘ things ’, the other with things as ‘ signs’ or 
‘instruments ’ of value, that is as the embodiments of senses and meanings. 
“ For the nature of wisdom ”’, writes Lavelle, “‘ is to show us not only what 
things are, but the sense that they have. . . . Of every thing it makes the 
sign or the instrument of a value. Now, the world becomes obscure for us 
as soon as our spiritual activity flags. And then, we can no longer do any- 
thing else but describe it, as does the scientist’ (p. 255). On the other 
hand, the phenomenological description is not metaphysics either, or at 
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least it is only part of metaphysics. Metaphysics has not only to uncover 
the absolute ground, it has also to found itself. Now, although the absolute 
ground is revealed in the description, the Pure Act being immanent in the 
particular act (and for this reason the description is an ontological one), 
this revelation is not ‘knowledge’ and so cannot in itself constitute the 
metaphysical foundation, as distinct from the metaphysical grownd. For 
this the ground requires to be ‘ posited’ and so calls for an additional act 
of the reflecting mind, an act which is not itself embodied in the content 
described. 

Reflection, indeed, Lavelle argues, enables the mind to recover the 
structuring act which is constitutive of the being of the self and which lies 
beyond all particular representations. At the same time it reveals this act 
as participating in, and itself a determination of, a Pure, Absolute Act. 
This latter act is the ultimate ground, the ‘ metaphysical fact’ of which 
both Lavelle and Le Senne speak. It is implicit in every experience as the 
experiential ground from which all sense-giving acts project. The absolute 
is thus ‘ revealed’ in each particular experience. Yet this does not mean 
that it is ‘known’. Its ‘essence’, says Lavelle, is ‘revealed’, but it is 
not an object of ‘ knowledge ’, for it is not a representation nor a determina- 
tion of thought. If it can be said at all to be ‘ given’, it is rather as the 
undetermined, unformulated words of speech are given, in the guise of 
an immediate, obscure ‘ presence ’. 

Although, then, the revelation furnishes the metaphysical ground, it does 
not of itself provide the metaphysical foundation. The basis of metaphysics 
is what Husserl calls ‘ the experience of truth’, but the latter, not being 
knowledge nor convertible into knowledge, demands an explicit recognition 
of its status, if it is to found the possibility of knowledge and legitimate 
ontological enquiry. For it to have a logical status and to justify its validity 
as the metaphysical foundation there is therefore required a further reflective 
act whereby it is ‘ posited’, an act which Lavelle describes as an ‘ act of 
faith ’, postulating a transcendent activity ‘ beyond all possible limits’ 
(p. 109) as the source and ground of particular acts of meaning. This then 
is the fundamental metaphysical assertion, which it is the function of meta- 
physics to make and which marks it off clearly from the underlying pheno- 
menological description. In another context Le Senne has put the point 
plainly. “It would not do to assimilate Philosophie de l’ Esprit to pheno- 
menology without examination. There is between them, from the beginning, 
the capital difference that phenomenology aims at extending science [i.e. 
description], while Philosophie de l’ Esprit is orientated towards metaphysics 


conceived as the supreme mission of philosophy. ... Therefore .. . 
metaphysics mixes itself with phenomenology, not to do away with it, but 
to perfect it. . . . Every description is inseparable from an appreciation ’’.!° 


All thinking, it is argued, is dependent on such a metaphysical assertion 


100.a Philosophie de l’ Esprit, in Philosophic Thought in France and the United States, 
edit. by M. Farber, New York, 1950, pp. 114, 5, 
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or belief in a ground which transcends knowledge and is the source of know- 
ledge, as it is of value and meaning. This is the ultimate ‘ trans-relational ’, 
ante-predicative origin from which all philosophical discourse springs and 
to which in the end it returns. 

This recognition of the ‘mystery’ at the heart of experience and cog- 
nition is perhaps the contribution of Lavelle and Le Senne that is most 
likely to interest English-speaking readers. It represents a type of specula- 
tion which we associate with the later Heidegger," as well as with Gabriel 
Marcel and M. Merleau-Ponty, and which has its counterpart here in certain 
strains of thought in Wittgenstein, in views such as those propounded by 
Professor E. W. Hall on the nature and status of value-judgments and, more 
obviously, in the philosophical approach of some contemporary metaphysical 
theologians such as Mr. Michael Foster. 

What is important in this account is the recognition of an ultimate ground 
of value which makes discourse possible and gives it significance but which 
is itself beyond discourse—the realm of the ‘ obvious ’ and the ‘ unsayable ’. 
Thus Lavelle and Le Senne would say of value that it has some sort of 
factual status but is yet not an ‘ object’ of experience, for, although it is 
revealed in the ontological description as the ultimate ‘ fact ’ which enters 
into the facts of experience as the ground of their meaning and value, this 
‘fact’ itself transcends the purely factual and empirical. Similarly, while 
its essence or nature is revealed, and this revelation is embodied in the 
value-concepts which enter into all that we say, value itself is not capable 
of being defined or of being other than posited by an act akin to faith or 
belief. We are thus, in Professor Hall’s words, obliged to ‘‘ appeal to the 
obvious, to what cannot be said, as the ultimate arbiter of philosophic 
disputes °’.12 

At the same time, Lavelle and Le Senne have a very positive conception 
of the function of metaphysics in philosophy. For them the task of philo- 
sophy is to bring the ‘ unsayable ’ effectively into view. It is not simply a 
question of recognising it in order to prescribe limits to philosophical enquiry 
or, as Hall puts it, ‘to push the unsayable as far back as we can’, in some 
sort to exorcise it. To bring the mystery into view and to posit it by the 
metaphysical assertion is to bring it back into philosophical discourse as an 
operative factor, so as to re-orient it and give it a positive end. And this 
is so because of the content these writers ascribe to the assertion. Meta- 
physics is something more than making “ linguistic innovations ’’ or even 
“ modifying modes of thought ’’,* although it may well, and usually does, 
involve those too. To make the metaphysical assertion is to posit the meta- 
physical ground effectively as the justification of philosophical discourse 


uCf. J. Wahl, Vers la fin de Vontologie. Etude sur l’ Introduction dans la Métaphysique 
par Heidegger, Paris, 1956. 


2E. W. Hall, What is Value ?, London, 1952, p. 248, 
13M. Lazerowitz, The Structure of Metaphysics, London, 1953, p. 64. 


4G. J. Warnock, Analysis and Imagination, in The Revolution in Philosophy, London, 
1956, p. 122, 
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and to make the primary act of faith in Being which guarantees both the 
universality of discourse and the possibility of communication and which, 
therefore, underlies all thinking. Metaphysics, in Lavelle’s and Le Senne’s 
view, is what founds philosophy itself and what makes it what it is, neither 
a speculative exercise nor a scientific investigation, but an activity of men 
directed towards communication and communion. ‘ Metaphysics has two 
main purposes ’’, states Le Senne. “It must direct man’s efforts towards 
value, and it must assist the convergence of our efforts towards any partic- 
ular value by turning them towards the unity of all values ’’.15 The intrusion 
of that unfashionable *‘ must’ may fall strangely on unaccustomed ears, but 
it is, as Lavelle and Le Senne see it, essential to the metaphysical idiom, for 
metaphysics begins where philosophy, following its inner momentum, 
becomes acknowledgement of mystery, testimony and commitment.!® 


Ian W. ALEXANDER 
University College of North Wales, Bangor. 


18La Philosophie de lV Esprit, loc. cit., p. 117. 


16This is what Heidegger means when he states that “ the essence of truth is free- 
dom’. For if truth is ** the revealedness (Entborgenheit) and revelation (Hntbergung) 
of what-is ’’, then it commands a correlative act of participation, the ‘ ‘ exposition ’ 
into the revealed nature of what-is”’, which is freedom (On the Essence of Truth, in 
Existence and Being, London, 1949, p. 334). 

Mr. Michael Foster attributes a similar conception of knowledge to the Greeks, as 
opposed to the moderns. For them “‘ knowledge is the reception of revelation of the 
Divine Being. Truth correlatively is the quality which Being has of revealing itself 
without reserve ’’. It therefore calls up a correlative attitude of ‘ wonder’ and ‘ wor- 
ship ’ (Mystery and Philosophy, London, 1957, pp. 33, 4). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Philosophy of the Church Fathers. By Harry A. Wotrson. (Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press. London: O.U.P. 1956. Pp. x + 635. Price 80s), 


As we approach the early history of Christian doctrine, all of us are confronted with, 
and many of us are daunted by, the complex variety of terms, formulae and analogies 
which the Early Fathers used to talk about the Christian revelation. Is there some 
large-scale logical map on which these patristic terms, formulae and analogies can be 
placed ? Is it possible to discover behind all these a unified and consistent philosophical 
system ? Shall we ever find something which can be called ‘‘ the philosophy ” of the 
Church Fathers? In an earlier book, Professor Wolfson attempted to build up “ out 
of suggestions "’, ‘a systematic structure ’’ of Philo’s thought, claiming that Philo 
“recast the principles of Jewish religion in the form of a philosophy”. If Philo thus 
produced a distinctively “ Jewish version ’’ of Greek philosophy, can we say that the 
Fathers produce a parallel “ Christian version ’’? Can Christian beliefs be recast in 
the form of a philosophy, and if so, how far is it from the “‘ systematic structure ” to 
be found in Philo? These are the questions behind Professor Wolfson’s book ; and 
they give rise to its three main themes: faith and reason, and the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation. 

Even distinctive Christian doctrines such as the Trinity and the Incarnation— 
which “ have an origin and history apart from Philo ’’—are better understood, Wolfson 
would say, if they are seen against a background of Philo’s philosophy. We shall gain 
insight into many characteristic Patristic problems if we see them as developments 
from Philonic problems. 

Certainly, like Philo, the Fathers had to contend with problems of faith and reason, 
and we can agree that any attempt to look for a ‘‘ Christian version *’ of Greek philo- 
sophy must raise the same issues between faith and reason as those which Philo en- 
countered : is “ faith *’ altogether superior to ‘“ reason ’’, or does “‘ rational demonstra- 
tion ’’ in some way supplement “ faith ’’? Can it even be a substitute for faith? So 
we are not surprised to find, in the early Fathers, as in Philo, talk of ‘‘ the discord of 
philosophical opinions’ and hence of *‘ the uselessness of philosophy as a guide to 
truth ’’. Philosophers, who are only too human, are contrasted with Scripture, which, 
divine in its origin, is “ always true’. So far, faith seems altogether superior to philo- 
sophy. Yet it is also admitted that ‘‘ some philosophers have taught certain truths 
about God ’’, and even the faithful, confronted with embarrassing or unedifying nar- 
ratives, resort to reason and allegory to maintain the “ truth ” of the scriptures. Fur- 
ther, who is to say when allegory is beginning to be sheer fancy unless there is some sort 
of rational check ? So we see in the Fathers, as in Philo, traces of a more or less generous 
view of philosophy. Perhaps it was a special gift of God to the Greeks ; alternatively, 
they may have reached their true conclusions by some sort of dependence on the Jews. 
In the first part of the book, Professor Wolfson surveys these and many other complex 
issues that philosophy raised for the Christian faith, and he shows how the Fathers 
can be organised by reference to well-defined Philonic positions. Incidentally, much 
later in the book he makes the valuable point that, contrary to an often expressed 
opinion, gnosticism was never a philosophical challenge to the Christian faith. I am 
sure he is right when he says that what the Fathers found in gnosticism was ‘“‘ enough 
to strengthen their contention that the gnostic beliefs were not based upon Scripture, 
but not enough to prove—which they never tried to do—that the gnostics were philo- 
sophers ’’ (p. 574). 

As a framework on which to organise what various Fathers say about the Trinity 
and the Incarnation, Wolfson elaborates the following scheme. We begin with a pre- 
existent Wisdom and a pre-existent Messiah. These, he says, were ideas current in 
Judaism, though the two were never identified. It was Paul’s merit (says Wolfson) to 
identify pre-existent Wisdom with the pre-existent Messiah, and to use these terms 
interchangeably. Nor was that all. ‘‘ While there is no explicit identification in Paul 
of the Holy Spirit and the pre-existent Messiah, he undoubtedly identified them ”, 
though this (Wolfson admits) was a question on which the Fathers of the Church differed. 
When now we come to the Fourth Gospel, Paul’s framework undergoes a further develop- 
ment when the pre-existent Messiah is identified with the Logos of Philo’s philosophy. 
What, now, of the Holy Spirit ? Is it likewise to be identified with the Logos, or not ? 
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Which leads to a further question : was there a Trinity before, as well as after, the 
Incarnation ? Here were questions which some Fathers answered by departing from 
the Philonic tradition ; others tried to answer them by developing the tradition, and 
the differences showed themselves in differing versions of Trinitarian doctrine. The 
final orthodoxy which elevated the Logos and the Holy Spirit to the status of God, 
meant that Christian doctrine in the end sponsored a ‘‘ one-stage ’’ rather than a “* two- 
stage ’’ generation of the Logos and the Holy Spirit. In that conception of a new unity 
which lay behind the development of Trinitarian doctrine, the Fathers had begun to 
move from Philo in a way which can be paralleled with the manner in which Philo’s 
attitude to Platonic ideas gave way in general philosophy to a Plotinian interpretation. 
Here then is the background against which Wolfson organises the various assertions 
of the Fathers about the Trinity and the Incarnation. 

We must all marvel at, and be grateful for, the detailed scholarship and immense 
learning which have gone to the making of this book ; which has selected from the 
Early Fathers so many significant phrases, traditional analogies, and so on. We can 
admire the illuminating way in which Wolfson shows how analogies were developed 
to tell a positive tale about, e.g., the “ triunity ” of the Trinity, or the “ duality of 
natures ” yet ‘“‘ unity of person ”’ in Jesus. We may also admire his energetic attempt 
to get some sort of order and pattern into what must always seem a hotch-potch of 
phrases and formulae. We may also expect in a general way to profit from approaching 
the philosophy of the Early Fathers by way of Philonism, seeing that each stands in 
a somewhat similar relationship to the Bible on the one hand and Platonism on the 
other. If Philo has forged any sort of link between the biblical account of Creation 
and the Platonic doctrine of Ideas, we might expect that it would help us for example 
to understand better what was involved (problems and all) in speaking of Jesus as 
the Logos. Certainly Wolfson’s treatment is intricate enough to do apparent justice 
to the complexities of Christological and Trinitarian doctrine. 

Even so, was Philonism quite so definitive for Christian doctrine ? More generally, 
might it not be argued that the Early Fathers were much less thoroughgoing philo- 
sophers, and much less systematic than Wolfson implies? By and large, it was the 
heretics who sought to be thoroughgoing and consistent, who worked certain positions 
to death ; yet even they, as Wolfson shows, had no large consistency. As he points 
out on p. 590, we might have expected “‘ that logically Modalists in the problem of 
the pre-existent Christ would be Docetists in the problem of the born Christ’. But 
some were, and some were not. Yet if a large consistency eluded the heretics, how much 
more must we fail to find it in the orthodox Fathers who were, on the whole, much 
more conscious of the mystery they were trying to talk about, and much less thorough- 
going in their use of language. 

The Fathers certainly spoke of the “‘ wonderful works of God’’, of the Christian 
Revelation, interchangeably in terms of a pre-existent Messiah, in terms of a pre- 
existent Wisdom, in terms of the Holy Spirit, and in terms of the Logos. But how far 
did anyone explicitly identify these phrases and the logically distinct languages in 
which they stand ? It is true that the Fathers were likely to slip, and did slip, without 
due logical caution, from one language to another, and then they indulged in some of 
the most barren and unilluminating controversy imaginable, as when, for example, 
‘eternal generation ’ or ‘ pre-existence ’ were supposed to be purely descriptive phrases 
giving us information about some very curious goings on back-stage. It may be true 
that we can find the same sort of mistake in Philo ; we can certainly find it in Wolfson, 
who talks without any logical qualms about when the Trinity might, or might not, 
have begun. It may be (I say) that the Fathers moved too easily between what were 
logically distinct phrases, and in so doing raised many traditional difficulties which not 
surprisingly repeat the sort of trouble which can be found elsewhere. But is not the 
philosophy of the Church Fathers something much more positive and illuminating than 
their cross-purposed controversies and pseudo-puzzles can suggest ? 

May there not be a more empirical and profitable approach to the philosophy of 
the Church Fathers which sees them in the first instance as endeavouring to talk con- 
sistently about everything that mattered to them—‘ nature ’’ and ‘“ supernature ”’? 
After all, none of them were in a strict sense metaphysicians by trade, and (at any rate 
in their happier moments) their dominant concern was their faith and what gave rise 
to it. Such an empirical enquiry would ask what those situations could be which had 
all this diverse language used of them ; situations which were “‘ mysterious” in so far 
as they were never wholly captured by any or all of the diversity. That some words 
of Philonic currency came to be used will not be surprising, for here (as Philo saw about 
the Old Testament) were situations not altogether unlike those which metaphysicians 
such as Plato had tried to speak of. 

I need not pursue the matter further : while Wolfson has given us a remarkably 
ingenious line on the Early Fathers, I venture to ask whether it does not on the whole 
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do more justice to their mistakes, than to what they were trying to do positively. Are 
we not likely to discover better their ‘ philosophy ’’, are we not likely to formulate 
better a reliable logical map on which to place their phrases and formulae, if we ask 
ourselves at the outset what they must have been talking about to use such diverse 
phrases as they did? In what situations could all these phrases be anchored? Con- 
temporary philosophers would rightly suspect any claim to give us the “ philosophy 
of the Church Fathers " which does not first ask in what way they were using language, 
Is it sufficient to say : here, like—there, unlike—Philo ? 
I. T. Ramsgey 


Descartes’ Rules for the Direction of the Mind. By Harotp H. Joacuim. Ed. Errot E, 
Harris. (London: Allen & Unwin. 1957. Pp. 124. Price 10s 6d). 


Not many philosophers now practising will have attended Professor Joachim’s 
lectures on logic. By the 1930's the fashion was well turned away in the direction of 
what was supposedly more hardheaded and pedestrian stuff. And many of us who 
tried found ourselves unwilling to stay the course, so that our chief recollection now 
is of the great and musical beauty of his lecturing style which quietly but authoritat- 
ively charmed the most philistine ear, and of the accompaniment frequently provided 
by the piping trebles of the New College choir from their practice room behind the 
hall. But the flesh was weak ; there were newer and more exciting attractions in other 
lecture rooms ; and few of us survived to hear his lectures on the Regulae which were 
given in the third term of the year. His own manuscript of these lectures was lost, 
almost certainly beyond hope of recovery now. The present book is therefore a recon- 
struction of what he said, compiled from notes taken by two of those who attended, 
Professor E. E. Harris and Professor J. L. Austin. As Harris tried to get down, as far 
as he could, every word that Joachim uttered (he was a careful rather than a 
rapid speaker), and as Austin employed “a more telegraphic style’ with the same 
object, it might be supposed that what now appears is as complete and as accurate 
a reproduction of what Joachim actually said as could be asked for. Whether Joachim 
would himse.f have published his lectures on the Regulae in the present form either in 
the early 1930's or in the late 1950’s we cannot know nor profitably ask. But Professor 
Harris has thought it worthwhile to print them now, not so much from motives of 
historical piety as from the belief that they have value as a contribution to a way of 
philosophy which might come back into fashion again before very long. 

How these lectures might make their contribution is not indicated by the editor, 
nor made clear by the lectures themselves—although there is a final chapter of twenty 
pages, in which Joachim takes up the challenge to do better what he thinks Descartes 
did pretty badly. Whether Descartes would have recognized this as an attempt to 
provide in the least what he had tried to provide may be doubted. What is certain is 
that, however stimulating Joachim’s reading of Descartes’ method may be, it involves 
him in some staggering misrepresentations of what Descartes said. E.g., as a paraphrase 
of part of Reg. wt: “ the intellectual certainty with which I see the mutual implication 
of self-consciousness and existence is immediate, like sense-perception ; but, in the case 
of sense-perception, my assurance fluctuates * (p. 29). Now, (1) Descartes says nothing 
at all in Reg. iit about the mutual implication of self-consciousness and existence ; 
what he says is that anyone can intuit that he exists, and that he thinks. (2) Descartes 
does not say that in the case of sense-perception one’s assurance fluctuates. By ‘ fluc- 
tuantem sensuum fidem’ he means the fluctuating trustworthiness of the senses. 

Or is this all the fault, not of the lecturer, but of the note-takers ? When again 
(p. 46) we find within the space of a few lines a clumsy confusion between the seeing 
of an implication and the drawing of an inference, we must wonder how accurately 
Joachim is being reported. Doubts of this kind persistently haunt one’s reading. Can 
these really have been Joachim’s words, or at least something tolerably like them ? 
Can he really have said (p. 37) : “‘ the first mention of deductio is under Rule vi, where 
it is contrasted with experience’? It is very hard to believe that Joachim did not 
know perfectly well (1) that while *‘ deductio ’ occurs quite often in some of the previous 
rules it does not occur in Reg. vi at all (what do occur are various tenses of ‘ deducere ’) ; 
and (2) that Reg. vi says nothing whatever about the contrast between deduction and 
experience. As he himself says later (p. 67), it discusses the quite different topic of 
the relative-absolute distinction, and stresses the need for finding as starting points 
for deductions what will most helpfully suggest the route to be followed. Can Joachim 
really have made the mistake of attributing 23 Regulae to Descartes? Can he really 
have said in two consecutive sentences (i) that if a term a presupposes a term 8, 6 is 
‘‘ prior in the implicatory sequence ”’ to a; and (ii) that if a@ presupposes b, a is prior 
in the implicatory series to 6? Yet this is what he is represented as saying on p. 69. 
And where one can feel reasonably confident that it is Joachim coming through, the 
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result is often little more satisfying, for he was too committed a philosopher himself 
to make an accurate interpreter of Descartes. Thus the very heavy weather which he 
makes of Descartes’ distinction between intuition and deduction, in his endeavour to 
show how near Descartes came to saying what he ought to have said, can hardly have 
prepared undergraduates for the perfectly clear distinction which they would discover 
if they took the trouble to read Descartes for themselves. The clearing up of the im- 
precisions in Descartes’ notion of enumeratio is helpfully done, although unfortunately 
tied up at the end (p. 59) with another confusion, between seeing an implication and 
the implication itself. The criticism of the unwarranted importance Descartes attached 
to imagination in the Regulae is interesting, and leads to a brief explanation of the 
severe limitation of the mathematical method. 

In the final chapter Joachim considers three different kinds of unity : (i) the unity 
of an aggregate, like bricks in a wall ; (ii) the unity of a compound, such as water, of 
which oxygen and hydrogen are not in any ordinary sense parts ; of instances of these 
two kinds of unity some kind of analysis, if we are not too precise in our requirements 
of that, seems both possible and informative in the way Descartes may have intended. 
But (iii) wholes that have no isolable parts or elements, and yet have in them differ- 
entiation or diversity, such as (a) living organisms and (6) spiritual wholes (e.g. know- 
ledge, beauty, goodness) are unities that are neither aggregates nor compounds ; and 
they, particularly (6), are the proper objects of philosophical study. Spiritual wholes 
are wholes ‘“‘ which imply and are implied by distincta that constitute but are not in- 
tegrant of them ”’ (p. 119). And the method of philosophy should be analysis of such 
wholes into their implicates. The discussion here is far too brief, as might be expected 
in lecture notes, to be clear ; too brief also, I would suggest, to make any substantial 
contribution of the kind that the editor hopes for to a change of philosophical outlook. 

Misprints, mainly of a minor character, occur rather frequently throughout the 
book. 

A. D. Wooz.Lrey 


From the Other Shore and The Russian People and Socialism. By ALEXANDER HERZEN. 
(London : Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 1956. Pp. xxxi + 208. Price 15s). 


From the Other Shore, which forms over three-quarters of this volume, comprises 
a series of articles in which Herzen, recently arrived in western Europe from his native 
Russia, gives his compatriots his reflections upon the Revolutions of 1848 and their 
speedy collapse. The articles were written in 1848 and 1849. This work is here trans- 
lated into English for the first time, and students of nineteenth century history, or of 
political and social thought, should be grateful to the editors of the ‘‘ Library of Ideas ”’ 
series for making it more generally available. They should also be grateful to the trans- 
lator, Moura Budberg, for giving a very readable rendering which makes fully credible 
what is said about the elegant style of the original by Isaiah Berlin in his useful and 
commendatory Introduction. 

In an introduction, addressed to his son in 1855, Herzen says : ‘“‘ Do not look for 
solutions in this book—there are none ; in general modern man has no solutions. What 
is solved is finished, and the coming upheaval is only beginning. We do not build, we 
destroy ; we do not proclaim a new revelation, we eliminate the old lie. Modern man, 
that melancholy Pontifex Maximus, only builds a bridge—it will be for the unknown 
man of the future to pass over it. You may be there to see him. . . . But do not, I 


beg, remain on this shore. . . . Better to perish with the revolution than to seek refuge 
in the almshouse of reaction. . . . I bless you on your way in the name of human 
reason, personal liberty and fraternity !”’ This is as good a brief summary as can be 


given of the general tenor of From the Other Shore. It is a product of disillusion, dis- 
illusion with the vague generalities of the political revolutionaries of 1848 as much as 
with the older order which was so quickly and violently re-established : Herzen attacks 
the “old lie’ represented by them both, He believed that contemporary society, 
whether monarchical or repubiican, would be dissolved by socialism, as was Rome by 
the coming of Christianity. His socialism remains undefined here, but Herzen is clear 
that its fulfilment, like that of the Gospels, ‘‘ involves the same unexpected combination 
of abstract doctrine and existing fact’. Because of his strong sense of the contingent 
in history, which counter-balances, but does not outweigh, his sense of historical con- 
ditioning, and because of his emphasis upon the individual man (“ the liberty of the 
individual is the greatest thing of all, it is on this and this alone that the true will of 
the people can develop ’’), he refuses to countenance any ideal or doctrine which would 
sanction the sacrifice of the present to an unknown future. Progress, he says, is a conse- 
quence, not a proper goal, of human endeavour. But no summary can do full justice 
to his thought, expressed here both directly and in dialogue form. Only the latter can 
adequately represent the balance and complexity of his argument on such questions 
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as progress, or the role of the masses in society, or the respective merits of action and 
withdrawal by the individual in different circumstances, to mention but some of the 
problems he discusses and illuminates. Nor can a summary do justice to the passion 
of some of his writing, as in the opening of his chapter entitled ‘“‘ Epilogue 1849 ”, 
with which is blended dispassionate survey and analysis (the attitude, as he says, of 
the doctor and not of the judge), and profound compassion for mankind. As a whole, 
the atmosphere if not the substance of this work is reminiscent of Rousseau’s Social 
Contract, in its many-sidedness, its power, and the many streams of thought which 
mingle within it. But, lacking any major constructive theme, From the Other Shore 
is at best the work of a fascinating mind in a minor key. As such, however, it is stimu- 
lating and provocative reading and, in the writer of this review at least, it has kindled 
a desire to read Herzen’s major (autobiographical) work, translated by Constance 
Garnett under the title of My Past and Thoughts. 


The Russian People and Socialism expresses an, important article of Herzen’s faith 
—a belief in the worth of the Russian people and in the peasant commune as a possible 
basis for, and example of, socialist organisation. This essay is of historical, but of less 
general theoretical, interest. But perhaps it, along with Herzen’s forceful rejection of 
bourgeois society, explains the paradoxical Soviet veneration of an opponent of so 
much that the Soviet Union has stood for, in Russia as well as in eastern Europe. 


GRAEME C, MooprEe 


Whitehead’s Philosophical Development. By NATHANIEL LAWRENCE. (Berkeley : Uni- 
versity of California Press. London : C.U.P. 1956. Pp. xxi + 370. Price 37s 6d). 


The aim of Lawrence’s book is a laudable one. It is to provide a foundation for 
the study of that forbidding philosophical work, Process and Reality, which is un- 
doubtedly a closed book to the present generation of philosophers. Few would wish to 
reject it as complete nonsense, but most philosophers are put off by what looks like 
an attempt to inject “‘ value ’’ and “ feeling ’’ into physical nature. Part of its baffling 
character is due as Lawrence points out to the attempt to appraise it without a careful 
study of Whitehead’s earlier philosophy of science, and by the drawing of analogies 
with ancient and modern philosophers—analogies which more often hinder than help. 
Lawrence’s book is then an exposition and critique of the development of Whitehead’s 
philosophical thought. 

Lawrence divides Whitehead’s philosophical development into three periods : 
(a) the early philosophy of science (1919-22), (6) the transition period (1925-27), and 
(c) the mature cosmology (1929-35). There has, Lawrence tells us, been a steady and 
continuous shift of interest in Whitehead’s thought. He began by attempting to isolate 
the problems of natural science from epistemological enquiries ; this is summed up in his 
phrase ‘‘ mind is closed to nature’, but in his later work he includes these problems 
in the larger field of cosmology. There is also a growing recognition on Whitehead’s 
part of the importance of a “ theory of value ”’ for a philosophy of nature. It is doubtful, 
however, whether in this connection Whitehead means by ‘ value’ what the general 
run of philosophers do. His use of this notion in his later work often has overtones of 
the mathematical theory of functions. 

A major argument of Lawrence’s is that there are two conflicting strands of thought 
running through Whitehead’s work, the conceptualist and the realist, and that this 
leads to problems and ambiguities. I think myself that this conflict is largely an ap- 
parent one, and arises from the tendency to overlook that a substantial part of White- 
head’s philosophy has its origin in his attempt to apply the techniques of symbolic 
logic to natural phenomena. 

One of the most important features of this book is Lawrence’s interesting analytical 
study of the Method of Extensive Abstraction, which has often been pointed to as the 
most solid contribution of Whitehead’s philosophy of nature. Lawrence contends that 
there are certain ambiguities inherent in Whitehead’s account of the Method, especially 
with regard to the key notions of ‘ limit ’, ‘ convergence ’ and ‘ boundary ’. Whitehead; 
for example, assumes that a spatio-temporal duration is unlimited, in defiance of the 
limited character of our perceptions. He also sometimes says of an instantaneous space 
that it is non-existent and ideal, and sometimes that it is what we see when we look 
about us. 

These difficulties may, however, arise from a fundamental misconception as to 
what Whitehead was really doing in his Method. The general assumption is that he 
was trying to show how geometry could be based on sensationalist foundations or 
constructed out of perceptual events. Now this leads to a paradox ; whereas perceptual 
elements have a minimum extent, geometrical elements have the character of infinite 
divisibility. It is clear that if the sensationalist interpretation is the correct one, the 
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derivative elements must be at variance with the mathematical conception of a spatial 
interval as a non-denumerable set of points. We cannot even imagine what a non- 
denumerable perceptual aggregate would look like. 

However, it was recognized fairly early on by Nicod that Whitehead’s Method of 
Extensive Abstraction ought not to be taken as an analysis of the real world, but as 
the construction of a pure geometry—that of volumes. The function of the Method 
being to form a system of volumes (groups of volumes) which obey the laws of points, 
so that for every point in the geometry of points we can substitute the limit of a unit 
aggregate of volumes and vice versa. Thus the geometry of volumes and the geomctry 
of points become equivalent or translatable. If this is the case, Whitehead’s whole 
account then only applies to mathematical volumes, for which, unlike points, a specific 
interpretation exists in sense-perception. In other words, what Whitehead was really 
doing in his Method was not starting from perceived events and building up an empirical 
geometry, but rather constructing a mathematical model to show how points could be 
deduced from volumes. This interpretation is in keeping with the forerunner of the 
Method, ‘** the theory of interpoints ”’ (cf. Whitehead’s paper On Mathematical Concepts 
of the Material World), which is a straightforward logical investigation. A point is 
defined in terms of a class of postulated linear entities having a similarity of position ; 
a definition strongly reminiscent of the definition of the cardinal number one, as a class 
of unit classes. 

Though Lawrence stresses the need for understanding Whitehead’s later work in 
terms of his earlier philosophical development, curiously enough like many other writers 
he does not include some account of Whitehead’s mathematical and logical work, which 
certainly cannot be divorced from the rest of his thought. Nevertheless, Lawrence’s 
book may be recommended as a good critical introduction to Whitehead’s philosophy 
of nature, showing as it does that the problems discussed there still merit our attention. 

W. Mays 


Alfred Adler : An Introduction to his Psychology. By Lewis Way. (Harmondsworth : 
Penguin Books, Ltd. 1956. Pp. 252. Price 3s 6d). 


Pelican Books have already given us Freud, represented by translations of two of 
his early works, and Jung, in Mrs. Frieda Fordham’s Introduction to Jung’s Psychology. 
Now the Pelican Psychology Series adds Alfred Adler in the form of this excellent 
presentation by Mr. Lewis Way. There is scarcely a page without its direct quotation 
from Adler, and Mr. Way has so identified himself with his subject that it requires 
strict scrutiny of quotation marks to distinguish between the words of master and 
disciple. 

A subsidiary sub-title pointedly refers to Adler’s ‘‘ methods ”’ rather than his “ the- 
ories ’’, and this may be taken as a starting-point in the comparison of the three great 
medical psychologists, Freud, Jung and Adler, which this book now makes possible 
to the Pelican reader. In Freud and in Adler there is never any difficulty in getting 
down to cases, or in knowing how the patient is handled. Books on psycho-analysis 
and on individual psychology are alike full of condensed case histories and of references 
to methods and technique; the theories are obviously generalizations, sometimes 
audacious generalizations, from practical and mainly clinical observations. The reader 
of Jung and Jungiana has a very different experience ; the individual patient soon 
leaves the stage, and the reader finds himself among the Naga or the Yogi, the alchemists, 
the Rosicrucians or the Zen, as Jung seeks “‘ a better and more comprehensive under- 
standing of the human psyche ’’. All three psychologies—the psycho-analysis of Freud, 
the analytical psychology of Jung, and the individual psychology of Adler—share an 
emphasis upon the meaningful nature of symptoms, and upon the formative importance 
of childhood years in the family setting, but they differ profoundly in their attitudes 
to two important questions, that of “ the unconscious ’’ and that of causality in be- 
haviour. The latter is the larger question, and the answers may be interestingly cor- 
related with the scientific and philosophical environments in which the three psycho- 
logists grew up. Though their systems flourished contemporaneously, it should be 
remembered that Freud was born in 1856, Adler in 1870, Jung in 1875. Thus Freud 
as a student in Vienna absorbed the mechanist-determinist ideas stemming from Darwin, 
Helmholz, and Charcot. Twenty years later the vitalist theories of Bergson and the 
neo-Lamarckian ‘“‘ creative evolution’ mingled with the teaching of Janet and of 
Freud himself as influences upon Adler in Vienna and Jung in Basel and Zurich. Freud 
came to regard the mind of man as formed and driven by blind unconscious forces, 
modified through experience and consciousness, but always driven from behind. Adler 
saw man as self-directed to his individual goal, while for Jung (a pastor’s son) man’s 
psyche is a vehicle of unconscious purpose. Both take goal-directed behaviour as a 
main theme, but for Adler the distinction between conscious and unconscious is not 
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important, while Jung perceives the activity not only of the conscious self and of the 
unconscious work of the individual mind, but of an unconscious mental life common 
to the race, the species, perhaps to all living beings. It is unlikely (and unclaimed) 
that any of these theories, which the Pelican reader may now compare in detail, con- 
tains the whole truth about the mind of man, or any of their practical systems the 
secret of psychical rebirth, but all are likely to contain some truth and be able to apply 
it so some human problems. The same may be said, no doubt, of other theories and 
methods from Behaviourism at one end of the Determinist-Finalist spectrum to Spiritual 
Healing at the other. It is possible that Jungians, Freudians and Adlerians, each 
equipped with insights into a different range of problems, each attract sooner or later 
the patients who suit the therapy. Thus it may be (though there is no statistical ‘‘proof” 
available) that the Jungian patient has trouble with his soul, the Freudian with his 
love life, and the Adlerian with his job and his ambition. 

Because Adler, in general estimation, does not go “ too deep’, nor seek to retrieve 
from oblivion the denied, the disturbing, and even the disgusting, he has achieved a 
certain popular reputation as the plain man’s psychiatrist, an inhabitant of that healthy 
plateau where his land marches with the territory of Dale Carnegie, the Radio Doctor, 
and the now fading Reverend Billy Graham. This is dangerous country, and before 
Adler becomes one of those who are read about but not read, and before he becomes 
written down as a strictly Light Programme figure (with Freud for the Home and Jung 
for the Third), it is fortunate that Mr. Way’s book has appeared. In it we may not 
only read much of Adler himself in admirable excerpts, and find a comprehensive 
bibliography of his works as available in English, but we are reminded of much of 
Adler’s life and work which adds immensely to the popular legend and which displays 
him all over again as a truly great man in the field of mental health, and a pioneer 
in action as in theory. It is because his work was so successful and his dicta so influ- 
ential that they have been accepted so widely, and have become a matter of course, 
soon to be ascribed to “ Trad.” or “ Anon.”’, for so many who follow after. 

Adler early attracted teachers and educationists to his circle, and his influence 
upon education became of growing importance in Europe and America after the first 
War. At that time the Social-Democratic government of Austria encouraged him to 
set up his first child guidance clinics, and by 1926 he had helped to found thirty such 
clinics in Vienna alone. From the beginning he was much concerned with the inter- 
personal relations (a later and non-Adlerian term) of the child in family and school, 
and he was one of the great influences in the wave of ** progressive education ”’ of the 
nineteen-twenties, as well as in the mental hygiene movement of the same period. By 
then, however, he had almost ceased to direct his work to the attention of the medical 
profession, or indeed to propound or argue his theories ; he was putting them into prac- 
tice, and was appealing more directly to the general public. This is no doubt a reason 
why contemporary workers in psychiatry, especially in child psychiatry and psycho- 
somatic medicine, find themselves only now methodically working over the ground 
which Adler had sketched long ago in intuitive assertions, speculations, and often 
obiter dicta. His theory of organ inferiority, for instance, contains the general principle 
of some of the now much more systematized psycho-physical typologies. His descrip- 
tion of the ‘“‘ dethroned ”’ and especially of the ‘‘ unwanted ”’ child, who “ is apt to be 
ruthless and selfish, convinced that he will receive nothing unless he fights and intrigues 
for it’, epitomizes the conclusions of much patient resaerch upon ‘‘ deprived ” children 
and the “‘ affectionless character ”’ carried out ten and twenty years after Adler’s death. 
Seeing criminals as made rather than born—** Children who have not formed a proper 
bond with their family by the time they are three or four years old and who have been 
able to develop and preserve an unusual degree of activity are likely to become crim- 
inals *’—he sought means by which they might be remade—‘ more adequate institu- 
tions, aimed at the re-education rather than the punishment of criminals . . . developing 
the convict’s mind ’’. On love, he is not so far removed from the neo-Freudians with 
their emphasis upon infantile components and the mother-child relationship—* the 
psychic prototype is a finished being by the time the child is four years old. . . . This 
prototype in each one is the baby Cupid who rules his behaviour as a lover’. Though 
his psychosomatic concepts are perhaps over-simplified—‘ the disturbance of these 
[bodily] functions expresses the direction which an individual is taking to attain his 
goal’’, Adler is in accord with some current views, both biological and philosophical, 
when he insists that the environment exists as the child evaluates and interprets it, 
that this continues to form the basic world-structure of most adults, that for each 
“his interpretation of life . . . is his own masterpiece ”’. 

Mr. Way and Penguin Books have done a valuable service in presenting the life 
and work of Alfred Adler so vividly to a wide reading public. Mrs. Fordham’s Jung is 
presumably only temporarily out of print ; but perhaps we might ask the publishers 
to give us a more worthy representation of psycho-analytic thought than the two early 
and not too readable Freuds at presented listed. 


J. D. Uytman 

















